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WHO’S WHO 


GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON, R.IL.P. He has 
more than adequately revealed his glorious adven- 
ture in living in his recently published Autobiog- 
raphy. The article gracing this issue was written 
during the week preceding his last illness... . 
JOHN BUNKER is now engaged in business in Cin- 
cinnati. His national reputation in literature dates 
back to the time when he was one of the Joyce 
Kilmer movement in New York. He is author of 
Shining Fields and Dark Towers and, were he to 
collect his poems published in diverse periodicals 
and anthologies, would be author of several more 
volumes. .. . RAYMOND CORRIGAN is professor 
of history at St. Louis University, and editor of the 
Historical Bulletin. He is one of our authoritative 
reviewers. . . . J. G. E. HOPKINS, of the younger 
literary generation (Brooklyn and Manhattan), in- 
structs at Loyola School, is of the Executive Board 
of the Catholic Poetry Society, and an active poet, 
lyrical, dramatic, narrative. He is never loath to 
discuss first editions. . . . FRANCIS P. DON- 
NELLY, S.J., is recognized as, and will long be 
remembered as, one of the greatest classicists of 
the United States. Through thirty-five years he 
has stood upon the professor’s rostrum, and still 
his enthusiasm for his profession is topmost. He has 
written numerous books, of poetry, of literary criti- 
cism, of asceticism. . . . SISTER MARY ST. VIR- 
GINIA was awarded AMenrica’s “Poem for Our 
Lady” prize. She is a teacher at Immaculata Acad- 
emy, Chicago. . .. THOMAS BUTLER, a pseudo- 
nym, wrote what will probably be the star poem 
of 1937, Song Wit Woids, issue of January 2. 
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THERE is danger of State and municipal charity 
programs degenerating into something that is 
fundamentally wrong. Charity as such is for the 
maimed and the halt and the feeble-minded, except 
on occasions of more than ordinary distress. But 
once the crisis is passed, it is the duty of every 
citizen to make an extra effort to get the unem- 
ployed back to work. If every factory or business 
house, in proportion to the volume of business, 
should make a place on the payroll for one or more 
men, the problem of unemployment and relief 
would be materially lessened. No self-respecting 
person wants to live on a dole, or be listed with a 
charity-case number. He wants the feeling that 
self-support brings to an able-bodied man. He 
wants to be a respected citizen and not a parasite. 
Many wealthy persons imagine that they have done 
their duty when they have contributed, say even 
munificently, to the Community Chest. Far better 
it would be, if they put a few men in the position 
of supporting themselves and their families. Com- 
munism can make little headway against a self- 
respecting, properly-fed working class. Men do not 
want charity; they want work with all that such 
employment under suitable conditions implies, 
namely, a good home with a moderate amount of 
creature comfort and the means of giving their 
children a reasonable education and suitable recrea- 
tion. 


CHELAN in the State of Washington, population 
1,400, put itself and the good doctor on the map 
and in the papers, when we thought Dr. Townsend 
and his plan had received honorary burial. As the 
unorthodox ways of making money are many, so, 
too, it seems are the unconventional ways of spend- 
ing it. An unemployed sixty-five year orchard 
worker in Chelan set out to spend within a month 
$200 awarded him in the first practical test of 
the Townsend pension plan. He was declared the 
winner at a Townsend dance, where the tickets 
carried a vote each for an eligible spending candi- 
date. The winner accepted the prize on the one 
condition that he spend it all in Chelan within a 
month. The County Townsend Supervisor posted 
the money to prove that the plan can be put into 
effect voluntarily by the people, with profit to all, 
even should Congress not enact this plan into law. 
Each of the dollar bills was tagged for trade and 
the town’s merchants had agreed to pay a two per 
cent tax on each bill in every transaction in which 
one appeared. Bookkeeping for someone there. The 
ingenious Townsendite who was ready to show his 
faith by more than words, believed the tax would 
each month pay for another eligible and before 
the guaranteed test of six months expires, all 
Chelanites eligible under the Townsend Plan will 
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be receiving the maximum $200 a month. In lieu 
of this, he had guaranteed an additional $1,000. We 
wish him and his plan a happier fate than met the 
latest diffusion of money within our memory. 


STEADY progress in the popularity of Catholic in- 
terracial work is evident at the beginning of the 
New Year. At St. Catherine’s College, in St. Paul, 
with the cooperation of the Dean, Sister Ste. Helene, 
under the direction of the head of the Department 
of Sociology, Sister Helen Angela, weekly meetings 
are held of a live and intelligent group made up of 
four or five young women of both races who devote 
themselves to the study of Catholic social action, 
tue liturgy of the Church, problems of race rela- 
tions from the Catholic point of view, and similar 
topics. Various events are scheduled for the college 
year, and the Catholic group enjoy the cooperation 
of the interdenominational committee on race rela- 
tions in the Twin Cities. Catholic interracial work 
has engaged the keen interest of the Most Rev. 
Johr Gregory Murray, D.D., Archbishop of St. 
Paul, and of the Fathers in the St. Paul Seminary. 
In Washington, D. C., the Campion Catholic Evi- 
dence Guild, an interracial group. was organized by 
Brother Foster of the Viatorian Seminary at the 
Catholic University of America and Mr. Harry J. 
Kirk, of St. Anthony’s parish, Brookland, D. C. The 
purpose of the Guild is to present, defend and ex- 
plain Catholic doctrines in public places, such as 
parks and street corners. Its members are prepared 
to speak by the Rev. Joseph B. Collins, S.S., through 
an extensive course of study. The Guild has been 
presenting plays and dialogs at several CCC camps 
in Maryland and the District of Columbia. 


COUNTY Court Judge Franklin Taylor of Brook- 
lyn, in sentencing three persons convicted of a 
double charge of hijacking and robbery, made some 
comments that are timely and sane. It is to be 
hoped that the charge of politics, usually raised in 
such cases, will not tend to undo the good effect 
his words should have. There is a good deal of ir- 
responsible propaganda going about these days that 
where a gang of ruffians are implicated in crime 
and murder, one only, the actual slayer should re- 
ceive the maximum penalty. As it is stated in the 
press, five or six should not “burn” for the death 
of one. A recent commutation of sentence in a New 
York case has evoked much criticism. To add still 
further to the public confusion, a minister of the 
Gospel assures us that without the wise and coura- 
geous action of the Governor, twenty-seven lives 
would have been destroyed at Sing Sing. Judge 
Taylor is right when he says that commutation 
should be sparingly exercised, and never in such a 

















way as to raise widespread doubt and distress. 
Nowadays, judicial sentences do not mean what 
the public think they mean, making enforcement 
a joke with the criminal underworld. Life imprison- 
ment should mean what it says. Neither should 
the parole system ever take the place of the ex- 
ercise of justice. We believe with the Judge that 
the proposed amendment of the law giving a trial 
jury the decision when the death penalty shall be 
applied threatens a further breakdown of enforce- 
ment in felony murder cases. 


PRESCINDING from the wisdom of the twofold 
method of neutrality legislation, whether man- 
datory or leaving broad discretionary powers with 
the Executive, one thing is certain and ought to 
be realized by all citizens, that any serious project 
for world peace, and what most concerns us, our 
own peace, demands sacrifice and the long view. 
The chance for quick and big profits, the possible 
temporary expansion of our exports, the resulting 
employment at good wages wiil have to be tem- 
porarily foregone. We must be willing to forego 
cargoes that would pay tempting freight rates. 
American bankers and investors must be ready to 
sacrifice profitable commissions and tempting in- 
vestments. American insurance companies must 
sacrifice underwriting war risks at attractive rates. 
All these factors cumulatively had much to do in 
embroiling us in 1917. But to one truly desirous of 
the country’s weal and gifted with the long vision, 
it is not all on the debit side of the ledger. This 
view was clearly expressed by Senator Clark, of 
Missouri, in an article in a late issue of the New 
York Times, which added: “We want something 
which is very real and very dear to our people— 
peace—and we must be willing to pay the price for 
it. Though we can be comforted by the fact that the 
price represents a real bargain, the quick profits of 
war exports and other un-neutral activities come 
to roost almost inevitably.” 


TROJAN Horse tactics—and the figure was used 
before the Communist International Congress in 
1935 by no less an authority than Dimitrov—such 
as Russia is now employing in Spain and according 
to authoritative protagonists will be the method of 
procedure in other countries, when the time is ripe, 
are briefly and forcefully set forth in the February 
issue of The American Mercury. The author of the 
article, entitled Russia’s Private War in Spain, ex- 
poses the strategy of the Popular Front Party in 
Spain and clearly demonstrates from citations 
chosen from reliable Communist leaders that the 
same policy will be adopted in other countries 
where the Communists have allied themselves with 
the Liberals to form a government. According to 
Lawrence Dennis, the author, the first step in the 
process of wresting the power from Liberals is a 
civil war, once the Communists have obtained a 
sufficiently strong voice in the controlling factions, 
even though they be but a small majority at the 
outset. The second step is that, even though at the 


outset of the civil strife Communism plays an in- 
conspicuous part, the inevitable outcome will re- 
solve itself into a conflict between Communism and 
its antithesis. Our readers will recall that AMERICA 
has endeavored to point out these Communist pro- 
cedures in the Spanish Civil War. When the Popu- 
lar Front coalition first came into power, the Gov- 
ernment was dominated by Liberal democrats; but 
before many weeks had passed the Communist 
group assumed control and today dominates the 
situation so that government and direction of mili- 
tary operations are dictated by Russia’s own rep- 
resentatives. The third step in this process of pro- 
moting “world revolution” is that once the Com- 
munist pevty is in control, Russia becomes their 
“first bach +r.” The natural consequence, which is 
the fourth conclusion drawn, is that other nations 
having most to fear from Communism, allign them- 
selves with the side opposite to the Communist 
party. This excellent exposition of Communist 
strategy is in accord with the attitude AMERICA has 
assumed from the beginning of the Civil War in 
Spain. Despite appeals to the world through the 
press for sympathy toward Spanish “democracy,” 
the ruling power in the Government has but one 
aim, the establishment of a proletariat dictatorship. 
This new method of attack was formulated at Mos- 
cow in 1935, and ever since Communist parties have 
appeared under the guise of Liberals and Left Wing 
democrats. 


SUDDENLY, at the close of seventy years of liv- 
ing, Most Rev. Michael J. Gallagher, D.D., was en- 
veloped by the shadow of death, and quietly 
emerged beyond the shadow into eternal life. From 
his earliest years as a schoolboy in Michigan, then 
as a student in Canada, Ireland and Austria, then 
as a newly-ordained priest in the diocese of Grand 
Rapids, he was eminent as one endowed with a 
superior intellect, as a metaphysician. Being placed 
in responsible positions in the diocese, he was noted 
as one with a gift for directing men and finding a 
solution for practical affairs. Thus, being scholar 
and executive, he was a logical choice as Bishop 
of Grand Rapids, when the necessity of an appoint- 
ment occurred in 1916. Two years later, he was 
Bishop of the larger and more important diocese 
of Detroit. There, he engaged himself in the work 
of building new churches and schools, of forming 
new parishes, to the number of one hundred, of 
vivifying the spiritual life of his people. But he re- 
mained the student of doctrine, and through his 
episcopal career wrote and corresponded on theo- 
logical problems, and discussed them with relish. 
It was but a few months ago that the present writer 
visited him, and was treated to a long and vehement 
discussion of theories on the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
Interested, also, was he in former days in the Irish 
situation, and violently so; much interested was he, 
latterly, in Mexico and its persecution. The news- 
paper obituaries stress his championship of Father 
Coughlin; he acted in this case as in all other cases, 
seeking the way of God, strongly, defiantly, and 
spiritually. 
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THE SOVIET LAW 
CONCERNING LEGAL ABORTIONS 


lt means no new turn in Marxian morals 





JOHN LAFARGE, S.J. 











WHAT is the meaning of the developments that are 
taking place in Russia? Some of these are loudly 
proclaimed to the outside world, like the new Rus- 
sian Constitution: supposedly democratic but in 
reality not yielding one inch of absolute power con- 
centrated in the hands of a few individuals, the 
heads of the Communist party, whose leader is 
Joseph Stalin; supposedly granting religious free- 
dom, but in reality keeping every restriction im- 
posed in the law of April 9, 1928 by an essentially 
persecutory government. 

Other developments take place silently: persons 
and institutions are dropped, and yesterday’s red 
badge of loyalty becomes today’s foul contagion 
of bourgeois counter-revolution. Or there is simply 
a deep silence. Among those who have joined the 
procession of the silent has-beens appears, strange- 
ly enough, to be Karl Marx, at least in some of his 
more deified aspects. Examine with. a reasonable 
amount of care the numerous representations for 
the past year of important Soviet congresses and 
other gatherings that are featured in the Moscow 
press. Invariably you see the portraits of Stalin 
and Lenin. Or with increasing frequency, it is just 
Stalin. But the grand-daddy of the Five-Year plan 
and all the rest of it no longer spreads his whiskers 
to the Kremlin breeze. There is no longer anything 
to remind you even remotely of the Old Testament. 
What has happened? 

There may be more recondite explanations, but a 
very simple one may be hazarded. Marx was a 
German Jew who spent a good part of his life in 
England and Switzerland. Lenin and Stalin are 
Russians and it is advantageous for Communism 
now to build upon Russian nationalism. A “mono- 
lithic” picture of Russian greatness must be con- 
structed and nothing is gained by introducing a 
foreign, essentially international, figure. 

Another portion of the cargo consigned to the 
vasty deep is the unlimited freedom to practise 
abortior.. 

In October, 1932, two prominent French Catho- 
lic physicians attached to the Paris hospitals, Dr. 
Robert Rabut and Dr. Francois Favre, visited 
Soviet Russia to obtain facts on the practice of 
medicine and surgery in that country. Their ob- 
servations were confined to purely technical mat- 
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ters. These were their chief interest, and, as Dr. 
Favre says in Cahiers Laénnec (July, 1926): “It 
was very difficult to have a frank and entire con- 
versation with one’s colleagues on any other topic, 
even when they were most sympathetic and open- 
minded, or even to invite them to dinner at the 
hotel.” 

Dr. Favre studied emergency hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, blood-transfusion centers such as the 
Sklifassovsky Institute in Moscow, where only the 
blood of cadavers is used for transfusion. But his 
chief attention was arrested by the abortion clinics. 
Until the very recent decree of June 27, 1936, great- 
ly restricting abortion, its practice was freely au- 
thorized for the first twelve weeks of pregnancy, 
by Soviet legislation, dating from 1920. There were, 
in 1932, forty abortion-clinics in Moscow which 
performed more than 100,000 abortions a year. 
When a woman applied to the clinic she appeared 
before a “health commission,” composed of three 
members, a woman doctor, a representative of the 
Commissariat of Public Health, and a secretary, 
who discussed the indications that would justify an 
abortion. Some of these were of a medical, some of 
a social nature, such as a lack of employment over 
a considerable period of time in a workers’ home 
at the limit of its resources (something peculiarly 
trying I should imagine, in a country where, we 
are gravely informed, there is “no unemployment” 
and everybody is said to be generously paid). But 
if the indications did not prove satisfactory, and the 
woman still insisted absolutely on procuring an 
abortion, no one could stop her and they were 
obliged to operate. 

The reports of the surgeon in charge were high- 
ly optimistic, yet a suspicious note was sounded in 
the information that they had just suppressed four 
of these clinics in Moscow. 

Since Poland up to the World War had been in 
great part subjected to the same regime as Rus- 
sia, the two physicians were interested in com- 
paring general health conditions in the two coun- 
tries. They found that the comparison was by no 
means as unfavorable to Poland as lyrical Soviet 
propagandists and seductive Sovfoto rotogravures 
woud lead one to imagine. In 1929, Poland in her 
807 hospitals had an average of twenty-one beds 





























for every 100,000 inhabitants to the Soviets’ 
twenty-two for the same number. And Soviet beds 
were frequently without blankets. Poland pos- 
sessed public institutions equally attractive and 
modern to the best that the Soviets could show. 
Passing to other “capitalist’’ countries, they ascer- 
tained that to the Soviets’ twenty-two beds for 
each 100,000, France had 378, Hungary 381, Fin- 
land 411, Norway 783, and Germany 870. And just 
the Catholic hospitals in the United States, accord- 
ing to Hospital Progress, showed, as the two doc- 
tors observed, 669 hospitals with 70,000 beds cre- 
ated by purely private initiative. “The charity 
which gave birth to them is the friend and col- 
laborator with all the perfections which science 
can invent and suggest. . . . It is a matter of fact.” 

Since the passing of the anti-abortion decree in 
June, a very different tone is countenanced in Mos- 
cow from that which met the ears of Dr. Favre. 
The decree limits abortion to cases judged neces- 
sary in order to protect the life and health of the 
mother and “when the children are tainted with 
hereditary disease.” 

A sample of the present attitude is provided by 
an article in the Moscow Izvestiya (July 12, 1936), 
by Prof. V. LIkyevitch, entitled Abortion Once 
More. Bluntly, in brutal, realistic surgical detail, 
it gives the reasons why abortion is disastrous to 
a woman’s health. “The disastrous results of abor- 
tion sometimes appear immediately, sometimes 
they take several months, years, before they ap- 
pear.” “The medical community and science have 
made severely plain that a therapeutic abortion is 
injurious, even when performed by the hand of a 
specialist, and that its performance should be re- 
stricted.” 

The draft of the 1936 law was subjected to a 
widely advertised forum of “popular discussion” 
before it was actually passed. Opinions were pub- 
lished from girl students, engineers, actors and 
actresses, and so on, and the usual straw men were 
set up to be knocked down by the “free” expres- 
sion of the populace who were carefully warned 
beforehand which direction their free expression 
should take. Thus Maria Zvedzeglyadova, who 
worked in a bakery and had applied for an abortion, 
suddenly found it opportune to change her mind. 
“T had already telephoned,” she explained. “My 
husband and I, we changed our opinion. I wished 
to have a child. We have read the text of the new 
law and understand that the State will enable us 
to educate our children.’”” Where mild dissent was 
expressed it was immediately overwhelmed by a 
chorus of approval for the new and wonderful 
legislation. 

About the time that the new law was being dis- 
cussed, a free portrait in pretty chromo colors was 
issued along with the copies of the Moscow papers, 
representing Papa Stalin, all smiles and bedecked 
with flowers, tenderly raising aloft a dear little 
girl. Does all this mean that the Soviets have gone 
conventionally moral and abandoned materialism 
for a more spiritual idea of marriage and family 
life? There is not the slightest trace of any such 
change in basic Soviet philosophy. 


The Soviet concern for the woman, for the child, 
for the family, has but one undeviating aim: to 
build up a powerful military state. In the words of 
— Lippman in the December Atlantic Month- 
y: 

I do not mean to argue that Russian Communists 
have not done many incidental things which are 
not military in purpose. But I think it evident that 
the fundamental decision as to the form of the po- 
litical state, the plan of the economy, the determin- 
ing policies of the regime, are what they are because 
Russia has been preparing for war on her European 
and her Asiatic frontiers. 

The problem of abortion, says Professior Ilkye- 
vitch, concerns not just the whims of those who 
are entering marriage, but the interests of the 
State. “This problem in the long run is decided by 
the State. ... We should take as our slogan: to give 
birth to, to establish the Socialist family, to raise 
its children in the principles of the Soviet State.” 

None of the discussions, none of the Soviet argu- 
ments pro and con in the matter of legal or illegal 
abortions, none of the discussions or proposals con- 
cerning the size of families or their claim upon 
social services in the way of public nurseries, kin- 
dergartens, education, or pensions, consider any 
but purely materialistic motives. Never is a word 
advanced concerning the spiritual destiny either 
of the family or of the individual child, or the 
child’s innate, personal dignity. There is only one 
concern, to raise up as many future soldiers and 
mothers of soldiers as is humanly possible: to pre- 
pare future sharpshooters and tank drivers and 
parachute jumpers and bomb throwers. 

The disappearance, or rather eclipse, of Karl 
Marx is a reminder that the first Socialist State 
did not come into being through the evolution of 
Socialist institutions in the womb of capitalism, as 
Marx had predicted, but through the imposition 
of an authoritarian collectivism in the form of state 
super-capitalism as begun by Lenin and carried out 
by Stalin. 

That the interests, as to producing humans, of 
the Soviet State have for the time being swung into 
line with certain restrictions enjoined by Christian 
personalist and spiritualist philososhy is just as 
much velvet for the Soviet self-advertising business 
at the present moment. This swing in policy fits 
beautifully into the general impression that the 
Soviet regime is endeavoring to create a common 
cause with Western liberalism and democracy. 

Wrote Maurice Hindus in 1929, in his Humanity 
Uprooted: “The family is no longer a sanctuary, . . . 
It has lost its physical and geographic importance 
and it is being continually stripped of social func- 
tions and spiritual stimulations. The family is per- 
sisting in Russia, but it is in the process of becoming 
a mere shadow or skeleton of the old family!” 

While the Soviet swing from certain grosser li- 
censes justifies the Christian position, it will not 
help to restore that position as long as man’s spiri- 
tual destiny as an image of the Creator is ignored. 
The battle for God and religion is none the less 
acute. Only when God is restored to His place in 
society can there be talk of a new turn in Soviet 


morals. 
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BILL OF HEALTH 
FOR THE HISTORIANS 


trend toward truth 


Providence sessions prove 





RAYMOND CORRIGAN, S. J. 











MERE sanity cannot be very exciting. Nor is there 
much news value in the discussions of a group of 
scholars who strive, however, vainly for objectivity. 
And yet for one observer, at least, who has felt a 
kind of professional pride in the habitual restraint 
and moderation of fellow historians, the fifty-first 
annual meeting of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation at Providence, R. I., was surrounded by an 
atmosphere unusually wholesome and sane. Pro- 
fessor McIllwain prefaced his presidential address 
with the remark that professed historians find 
themselves “engulfed in the general wave of pessi- 
mism, economic, political and intellectual, which 
has been sweeping over the world since the World 
War.” But the impression produced by his own 
masterly review of English history as well as by 
a dozen other papers, and considerably augmented 
by casual conversation with men from every sec- 
tion of the country, was gratifying in the extreme. 

Historians will not feel complimented on being 
told that they are perceptibly nearer than ever to 
normalcy in their views of things as they are, and 
of man as he is. We are offering no invidious com- 
parison between historians and other less-vulner- 
able groups. But contrasting the Providence meet- 
ing with previous gatherings over a long period of 
years, we cannot escape the conviction that the 
historical profession in America was never in 
sounder health. 

An obvious norm by which to commend or to 
condemn is the scholar’s attitude toward the me- 
dieval world. A more obvious norm, perhaps, is his 
attitude toward the modern world. Or to put it 
somewhat more bluntly, the approach of the his- 
torian to his ideal of objective truth about the past 
can be gauged by his understanding of the inescap- 
able historical fact of the Catholic Church. Not so 
long ago the Middle Ages were treated with con- 
tempt, modern progress was measured by purely 
material standard, and the Church, after much per- 
secution and vilification, was simply ignored. But 
contempt and pity gave way to sympathetic study 
and appreciation of medieval civilization; the ab- 
surd complacency of the modern could not stand up 
under criticism; and the omni-presence of the 
Church quite naturally forced itself upon the atten- 
tion of ail scholars who had eyes to see. 
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But the new willingness to look squarely at the 
Catholic heritage of Europe, to question the real but 
partial gains for which that heritage was sacrificed, 
and to give the living Church a hearing is, for all 
its value as a test of returning sanity, only a most 
striking illustration of the historian’s determination 
to regard humanity as God made it. A critic un- 
touched by our family feeling for the Church and 
its divine-human history would very likely be im- 
pressed rather by the conscious effort of the his- 
torians at Providence to take an integral view of 
the past, to discard partial and partisan theories, to 
shake themselves free from the incubus of economic 
interpretations and secularist pseudo-philosophies. 
At least, he would remark that historians, gener- 
ally, are less and less afraid of the whole truth. 

These comments are written in an optimistic 
vein. Were it not for the experience which begets 
this optimism they would not be written at all. But 
there was no pre-disposition to a roseate view of 
the Convention. As a matter of fact, we have felt 
on many former occasions something akin to mali- 
cious satisfaction in flaying the bad history and the 
bad philosophy of hopelessly biassed addresses. We 
should be surprised if the dawn of this new day ful- 
filled its promise of unclouded truth. But those of 
us who once took for granted a certain unavoidable 
prejudice and ignorance, who were content when 
the Church was not misrepresented, who did not 
protest when she was ignored, will gladly abandon 
this negative attitude and rejoice that scholars, 
from whatever motives, are actually trying to un- 
derstand Christianity. This may be due to the prog- 
ress of positive knowledge. It is undoubtedly, also, 
the result of reaction against the rising menace of 
a godless Communism. 

Two of the eleven groups meeting at Providence 
dealt ex professo with Church history. Predomi- 
nantly Protestant, but by no means anti-Catholic, 
is the American Society of Church History. Ag- 
gressively Catholic, but preserving friendly rela- 
tions with non-Catholics, is the American Catholic 
Historical Association. It would have been hard for 
any one of the thousand or more who wandered 
about the Convention headquarters or read the 
daily papers to be unaware of Catholic activities. 
And it will be so as long as Msgr. Peter Guilday 
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continues to display his powers as an organizer and 
a director of publicity. 

But the distinctly new departure was the pres- 
ence of a priest on the program of the American 
Historical Association. Although this was not the 
first time a Roman collar has appeared on the plat- 
form of the Association, it was the first time a Gen- 
eral Session was treated with a paper expressly 
dealing with the Catholic Church. It is a mere inci- 
dent that the paper made big headlines the next 
day and was given generous space in the columns. 
Merely incidental also was the touching tribute to 
the Holy Father with which the Chairman intro- 
duced the Rev. James A. Magner. What must have 


impressed the large audience was the freedom with 
which the problems, the conflicts, the progress and 
the manifest vitality of the Church were laid before 
a mixed gathering. 

Naturally, with a sort of five-ring circus in 
progress, we had to miss many sessions in which 
science, agriculture, banking and other more or 
less prosaic topics were aired. We hope that in these 
also the old mechanistic, materialist half-truths 
were less in evidence than heretofore. But again 
we insist, the Providence Convention marked a de- 
cided advance in the direction of a more objective 
appraisal of facts, a saner philosophy and a better 
perspective in history. 


THE ETERNAL LIGHT 
THROUGH A LONDON FOG 


The very limited liberty of taking things for granted 


G. K. CHESTERTON 











THE OXFORD professor of Church History, Cecil 
John Cadoux, has written a book called Roman 
Catholicism and Freedom. I may be forgiven for 
writing a note upon it, partly because of some grim 
references to a B.B.C. address which I myself once 
delivered on something like the same topic; but 
much more because of a profound problem which 
the author raises—without having the least inten- 
tion of doing so. 

For me, to tell the truth, the book throws a flood 
of light on the difference between modern Protes- 
tants and modern Catholics, in their whole rela- 
tion to this question. I ought to mention that the 
book is published by the “Independent Press, Limi- 
ted’; and in this matter the very title page seems 
to teem with irony. For the first difference I feel 
is that this sort of publication from the Protestant 
press is certainly limited; and it is we by compari- 
son who are independent. 

I mean by being independent, not that any logical 
man can be independent of the conclusion to which 
logic leads him in the end; but that if he is inde- 
pendent, he does, at least, begin at the beginning. 
And I mean by being limited that the other sort of 
man is limited, not by his own logical conclusions, 
but merely by other people’s conventions and tradi- 
tions. Mr. Cadoux makes freedom, or toleration, an 
absolute test, merely because his father and his 


grandfather did so. It is probable that his great- 
grand-father really knew what he meant. But Mr. 
Cadoux does not really know what he means by 
the use of these terms; he simply takes them for 
granted, and then judges everything else by them. 

In short, I do not in the least complain that he 
does not comprehend what Roman Catholicism is. 
What I do complain of is that he does not really 
inquire what Freedom is. 

This is all the more odd, because he does begin 
on the very first page by confessing: “We Britons 
are getting used in these days to finding the con- 
victions we have long learned to take for granted .. . 
not only challenged by others, but denied, aban- 
doned, and denounced as evil. We used to regard 
civil liberty and the freedom of the press as un- 
questionably good: but the rulers of Russia clearly 
think of them as dangerous and harmful.” 

Well, it will at least be agreed that the rulers of 
Russia are not influenced by the religion of Rome. 

He goes on to say that Mussolini and Hitler have 
surprised us in the same way by reverting to ar- 
bitrary methods; but he handsomely acknowledges 
elsewhere that the latter, at least, is a persecutor 
of Catholicism and therefore presumably not a 
pupil of Catholicism. 

In short, he recognizes that tyranny, or author- 
ity, or whatever we call it, has returned in the mod- 
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ern world without any assistance from Rome; and 
in two out of his three cases, in actual antagonism 
to Rome. And still it never occurs to him to ask 
what has really happened on this huge scale among 
the heathens of half the world; or to prove that 
such tyranny is wrong by proving that liberty is 
right. He does not live either by liberty or tyranny; 
but simply and solely by tradition. Whatever people 
in this country, in this century, had got used to is 
right; and whatever surprises them is wrong. 

He crowns this passage with the luminous sen- 
tence: ‘‘We have long come to take it for granted 
that religious persecution is entirely a thing of the 
past.” It was somewhere about 1913, I think, that 
a millionaire named Carnegie said: ‘War is a thing 
of the past.” 

Now I would respectfully ask Mr. Cecil John 
Cadoux to speak for himself. I believe in Liberty; 
and I was an ordinary Liberal for a very long time 
before I was a Roman Catholic. But I never, even 
when I was a Protestant, “took it for granted” that 
war, or religious persecution, or any other human 
energy of desperation was a thing of the past. I 
had been a journalist for a very long time; and 
that was quite enough to prevent me from “re- 
garding the freedom of the press as unquestion- 
ably good,” or even as unquestionably existing. 

But Mr. Cadoux seems to start out from the very 
first taking thousands of things for granted; and 
quite unaware of the growing criticism of our press 
and politics that has been accumulating in all sorts 
of ordinary educated people for decades; people 
who are not in the least Hitlerites or Fascists or 
Communists; and people who most certainly are 
not Catholics. 

In the whole of this thick book, compact with a 
sort of congestion of questionable facts and con- 
troversial statements, it never once occurs to him 
to begin the whole discussion by asking what is the 
definition of Freedom, and why it is a good thing, 
and why so many millions of civilized Europeans 
have reacted against it almost as if it were a bad 
thing. If he wants fundamental questions of that 
sort discussed, he will find them discussed among 
Catholics. 

As it is, of course, the ordinary old-fashioned 
phrases of sectarian toleration are quite useless. 
What is the use of saying, as so many thousands 
in the old tradition said: “A man should be free 
to worship God according to his own conscience”? 
There are, at least, two holes and howling errors 
in that short statement. 

First, professing to proclaim universal liberty, 
it deliberately leaves out the man who does not 
want to worship God at all. Second, it raises the 
delicate social question of what we shall do with a 
man whose perfectly sincere conscience tells him 
to worship God with human sacrifice. 

The whole thing was never thought out or 
thrashed out by anybody; and the real case for 
liberty rests on a totally different set of moral 
facts. It rests on the idea that justice demands a 
certain amount of self-ownership; that human dig- 
nity requires that a man should have a circle of 
choice in which he uses his genuine free will; in 
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short, that there is something sacred about a man 
in so far that God has made him free; a theological 
dogma. 

But Mr. Cadoux does not bother himself about 
dogmas of this sort; or any definition that can be 
followed by the human mind. His grandfather be- 
lieved that dissenters ought to have their little 
chapels; and so does he. 

Now in this special connection, there is a curious 
example, in one of the many historical errors that 
vitiate this book. He is bound to admit, because it 
is impossible to deny, that Protestants and other 
enemies of the Church used persecution in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries; just as they have 
resumed it in the twentieth. But he attempts to 
make various distinctions; one of which is ex- 
pressed, in his summary, in the phrase that Protes- 
tant persecutions, “unlike the Catholic, were dis- 
continued willingly.” 

To begin with, Protestant persecutions of whom? 
Certainly not Protestant persecutions of Protes- 
tants. There has been, indeed, a growing tendency 
for three centuries for Protestants to forget their 
differences. But that was only because their differ- 
ences were from the first entirely trivial and 
ephemeral. But when exactly did Protestants will- 
ingly discontinue the persecutions of Papists? Cer- 
tainly not until Protestantism itself had largely 
dissolved in the paganism of the late eighteenth 
century; and then only in the small class of en- 
lightened pagans, the aristocrats like Fox and Pitt. 

But even then, the realm and its rulers remained 
Protestant enough to wish to continue persecution. 
King George and Wellington and the rest did not 
“willingly” accept Catholic Emancipation. ‘“Will- 
ingly” is the very last word any real historian 
would use. Any historian will tell you that the 
Protestant Government (and very probably the 
Protestant nation) only gave way in a crisis of 
national peril, caught between the two fires of Con- 
tinental war and Irish insurrection. 

So completely hedged in is the writer in the trim 
Dutch garden of Macaulay’s Hssays, that he actual- 
ly adds a note of exclamation to the suggestion 
that James II proposed Toleration. That James IT 
proposed Toleration is as certain a fact as that 
Cobden proposed Free Trade. It is as certain a fact 
as that his Protestant subjects threw him out of 
his throne for proposing it. He was a Catholic who 
wanted to tolerate Protestants as well as Catholics. 
There were very, very few Protestants then who 
wanted to tolerate Catholics as well as Protestants. 
I can barely think of one; a really unique and even 
eccentric idealist like Penn; who was reviled by 
the Protestant historian for that reason. 

So much for his facts; but even when they are 
facts, they are mere lists distinguished by labels. 
Papists did this and Protestants did that; there is 
no attempt at any philosophy of history about why 
anybody did anything. What strikes me most, about 
all this recent Protestant propaganda, is a com- 
plete absence of any comprehension of ideas; not 
merely of Catholic ideas but of anti-Catholic ideas, 
when they really are ideas; of Communist or Cal- 
vinist or Buddhist ideas. 

















Thus he cannot see any distinction between dif- 
ferent ideas. He cannot quite understand why I 
asked exactly what the Pope had said about Liber- 
alism; not realizing that a good many quite dif. 
ferent things can be said even against it. What the 
Pope said was elementary common-sense. He con- 
demned the proposition that the Church must ac- 
commodate itself to Liberalism or modern politics. 
But that has very little to do with what we com- 


ROBIN HOOD 





monly mean by being a Liberal. It is ene thing to 
say: “A Catholic can call it a fine day or describe 
his favorite climate.” It is quite another to say: 
“The Catholic Church must always imitate the 
weather.” 

And I would as soon have the Eternal Light 
model itself on a London fog, as on anything re- 
sembling our modern politics or our contemporary 


progress. 


IS HE OBJECTIONABLE? 


Back to the problem of art and morality 


JOHN BUNKER 











TO set oneself, as the present writer proposes to 
do, to the moral defense of Robin Hood might seem 
at first glance analagous to computing the thera- 
peutic value of moon-beams or figuring out in 
linear feet the basic span of a rainbow. For, ap- 
parently, morals have to do with so-called practical 
affairs, whereas Robin Hood is of the imagination 
and inhabits that untrouble region in which the 
governing law is esthetic law, unaffected by moral 
considerations. This is apparently the case, but it 
is only apparently so, and the true situation, as will 
presently appear, is something far otherwise. 

The danger here is one of heavy-handed dog- 
matism, failing to make nice discrimination be- 
tween the errors of various schools. One such 
school, for instance, is that of the new psychology, 
in whose name much wild work has been going for- 
ward in recent years among the classics of boyhood 
and even the nursery, so that many a juvenile and 
infantile favorite of an older day has been sharply 
brought in question on the score of contaminating 
influence. 

Is Little Boy Blue, for example, with his repre- 
hensible tendency to slumber when he is supposed 
to be “on the job,” calculated to induce a proper 
sense of duty in the infant of today? Do Punch and 
Judy present to the impressionable mind of child- 
hood the right model for the holy estate of matri- 
mony? And what about the thoroughly unhygienic 
circumstances in which the Old Woman Who Lives 
in a Shoe is bringing up her family? 

Such questions as these—and I can assure the 
reader that, as types, they are not greatly exag- 


gerated—the present paper does not profess to 
answer. Somehow, no answer seems adequate. 
Rather, my purpose is directed to a more serious 
and important problem, which, in turn, is part of 
a wider problem: the old and vexed question of art 
and morality. 

To begin with, the broad general principle should, 
of course, be obvious that every voluntary act or 
thought, from the very fact that it is voluntary, 
or willed, is necessarily “moral.” Hence it follows 
that moral law must necessarily govern every hu- 
man activity, whether that activity be the building 
of a house, the negotiation of a business transac- 
tion, or the writing of a sonnet. But, though moral 
law thus holds sway over artistic creation as over 
every other field where the human will is opera- 
tive, still the method and the object of moral ex- 
position are entirely different from the methods 
and objects of art. 

Keats said: “We hate poetry that has a palpable 
design upon us.” And it was precisely in the failure 
to recognize this distinction that much of the 
Catholic fiction and verse of a former day came to 
grief. They were correct, they were “edifying,” 
they were morally unimpeachable. Unfortunately, 
they were also unspeakably dull, and, whatever 
their good intentions may have been, they were 
certainly not “art.” Or, to put it another way, these 
Catholic fictionists and versifiers were not aware 
of the truth expressed by Francis Thompson when 
he stated that it is the business of poetry, as of all 
other forms of art, not to save men’s souls but to 
make them worth saving. 
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Theoretically, at least, it woula seem an arguable 
proposition that there is literally no subject, qua 
subject, no matter how morally represensible or 
vicious, which may not be treated by art. (Prac- 
tically speaking, of course, it all depends on the 
specific instance, involving expediency, prudence 
and a large share of spiritual wisdom. But here we 
are attempting merely to outline what seems the 
general law). 

Under this theory, in fact, would fall most of the 
greatest masterpieces of our literature, since other- 
wise—if moral obliquity in the characters were to 
rule them out as fit subjects for art—we should 
have to put our disapproval on most of Shake- 
speare’s plays, along with many of the works of 
Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Hawthorne and in- 
numerable others. Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, Fagin, 
Becky Sharp, Hester Prynne—these are all open 
to moral disapprobation, and yet, too, they are 
“art.” These are the stuff of literature for the sim- 
ple reason that they are also the stuff of life. 

Where, then, is the moral distinction to be drawn 
between two works each treating the same moral 
situation, one being morally permissible and even 
admirable, the other morally rotten and con- 
demned? What, for instance, to hazard instances, 
is the difference between adultery as treated by 
Hawthorne or George Eliot and adultery as treated 
by, say, D. H. Lawrence or James Joyce? Part of 
the difference, of course, resides in the descriptive 
methods applied to certain inflammatory episodes, 
but the major difference, I think, originates in 
the underlying, though unexpressed, philosophy of 
the author, whereby the reader is led either, on the 
one hand, to reprobate the evil act, though perhaps 
sympathizing with the evil actor,—an essentially 
Christian attitude,—or to approve the evil act and 
probably glorify the evil actor. 

With these general principles sketched in as a 
background we are now in position to examine the 
specific complaint that gave rise to the present pa- 
per. Referring to the inclusion of The Adventures 
of Robin Hood in my article Books for Boys, which 
appeared some months ago, a teacher in a Catho- 
lic high school brings up the following apposite 
difficulty, a difficulty which is by no means met by 
what I have said thus far: 

We have taken some pains to place before the 
students certain recognized standards for evaluating 
the morality of literature and motion pictures. We 
find in these standards that when vice is presented 
in a stimulating and attractive fashion, or the 
gangster or outlaw is shown as a hero (unselfish, 
charming, generous) or when sympathy is aroused 
for such a hero, then the work is immoral and 
wrong. ... From this point of view, Robin Hood 
pc be objectionable, according to the standards 

ven. 

Let me begin my reply by stating that with the 
principle laid down in the second sentence of the 
charge I am in complete agreement—except for one 
word. That word is “outlaw”; and when the writer 
identifies “vice” and “gangster” with “outlaw,” 
as in the passage quoted, there is a moral confu- 
sion that must first be clarified. 

What then is the meaning of “outlaw’’? It means 
one who is outside the law, in other words, one who 
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has ranged himself against the authority of an 
established state or government, an authority 
which Catholic doctrine upholds as having not 
merely a human but a divine sanction. But, it so 
happens that there have been numerous instances 
of revolt against the authority of lawfully estab- 
lished government which Catholic doctrine is, to 
say the least, certainly far from condemning. 

It might be objected to that these were group 
movements, the revolt of whole peoples, but even 
on an individual basis many of the world’s morally 
great heroes were outlaws, ranging from Socrates 
to Dante, and from William Tell to Robert Emmett. 
In fact, to give a specifically Catholic cast to the 
problem, not a few of the Church’s own peculiar 
heroes, the Saints, might be included in this cate- 
gory. 

How, then, is this apparent antimony in Catho- 
lic principles to be reconciled: on the one side, rec- 
ognized, settled authority, and on the other, moral- 
ly sanctioned revolt, or “outlawry”? The answer 
would seem to be this, that the state, like the in- 
dividual, can exceed its legitimate rights, or “au- 
thority,” and when it so exceeds as to be guilty 
of grave moral wrong, or injustice, then—other 
means being unavailable or ineffective—it is moral- 
ly permissible for the individual or groups of in- 
dividuals to oppose such injustice, even to the ex- 
tent of resorting to physical or armed force. 

Of course, this doctrine, like the equally Catholic 
doctrine of “occult compensation,” while true in 
theory, is a particularly delicate matter for prac- 
tical application, especially for individual applica- 
tion, since the average individual is not a sufficiently 
exact or impartial judge as to either injustice 
or compensation where his own interests are con- 
cerned. Hence, as a matter of sound social policy, 
neither of these doctrines is as a rule publicly pro- 
claimed from Catholic pulpits. Of their doctrinal 
truth, however, there can be no question. 

From the above, therefore, it will be seen that 
the term “outlaw” is not necessarily a term of 
moral opprobrium and that, in fact, it may in cer- 
tain instances be a title of moral nobility. A familiar 
characterization of Robin Hood is that he was one 
who robbed the rich to give to the poor. A more 
accurate characterization would be to say that he 
was one who robbed the unjust rich to give to the 
deserving poor. 

And, finally, it must be remembered that Robin 
Hood is not an actual but a legendary person, and 
his adventures are mythical, not real. Hence, in 
that ideal land which he inhabits, his actions are 
so arranged that though he always corrects in- 
justice, he never (as in actual life, he would be 
almost certain to do) commits it. It is for this rea- 
son, I submit, that a Catholic high school student 
may with good conscience applaud the gay outlaw 
of Sherwood Forest when he robs the skinflint 
cornfactor of the money in his wooden clogs or 
forces a worldly and luxurious abbot to disgorge 
the gold he has wrongfully wrung from the poor, 
for in so doing he is doing what every great hero 
has attempted to do since time began—to right 
injustice and do none. 
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JOE HUMPHRIES 
AND ONE-EYED CONNOLLY 


THE Pilgrim called the Editor on the phone short- 
ly before this issue went to press and said: “This 
is the Bilgrib, ad I have a very bad code.” Where- 
upon the Editor, feeling himself immediately in 
the presence of germs, began to sniffle. The Editor 
then called the Managing Editor on the phone. “Is 
this the Bandaging Editor?” he said, and of course 
told him what had happened to the Pilgrim. The 
Managing Editor then called us on the wire, and 
interspersing his discourse with sneezes, indicated 
to us that we were to write the Pilgrim’s column 
for him this week. “Shall I call it With Grippe and 
Staff?” we said; but knowing our horror of puns 
he hung up without answering. 

Last week in Madison Square Garden there was 
an enormous banquet with two thousand persons 
in attendance, given in honor of the late Joe Hum- 
phries. And who, pray, was the late Joe Hum- 
phries? He was the official announcer at all the 
championship boxing bouts in New York. Joe Hum- 
phries didn’t do much at these contests. He merely 
stood up as the fight was about to begin, extended 
his arms in an appealing manner, and shouted 
“Quiet! Please! Quiet!”; and then introduced the 
prizefighters with a few stereotyped phrases. 
Strange that a man with such a meagre role to play 
should have established for himself such a wide- 
spread and loving reputation. Yet that is what Joe 
Humphries did. And now they are erecting a bronze 
plaque to him in Madison Square Garden. 

There was another sport figure who thrived in 
New York not long ago and was quite as remark- 
able and even more unique than Joe Humphries. 
And that was One-eyed Connolly. One-eyed Con- 
nolly was what was known as a “gate-crasher.” 
His official and much-sought-for performance at 
every big sporting event was to get by the turnstile 
without paying his fare. What in the world people 
wanted him to steal into their shows for without 
paying any money, it is difficult to say. But they 
did. No sporting exhibition was considered a suc- 
cess unless One-eyed Connolly was there to crash 
the gate. He was begged to come and crash the 
gate. He was even paid money for getting in for 
nothing. Like Joe Humphries he became not only 
famous but beloved. And when he dies thousands 
of people will mourn. His exploits have become al- 
most a legend. 

Now it so happened that at hundreds of famous 
prizefights in the last decade Joe Humphries and 
One-eyed Connolly were present together, and, 
strange as it may seem, were admired and ap- 
plauded for playing absolutely opposite roles. The 
one was the official representative of order, and the 


other of disorder. And what made them in their 
antithetical parts equally desirable? Paul Claudel 
has given the solution. “Order,” he says, “is the 
delight of the intellect, disorder of the imagina- 
tion.” 

There is nothing so ordered as a crowd of sport 
fans filing into a stadium. Each must hold his own 
ticket, form in line, walk singly through a barrier, 
be revolved individually through a wicket, and then, 
under the surveillance of policemen and ushers, 
march to a definite seat, in a definite row, in a 
definite section, meticulously indicated by a scheme 
of letters and numbers on the card of admittance. 
What wonder that, at this moment, the imagination 
of the crowd, left deadened and unemployed by the 
rigid intellectual discipline of the proceedings, 
should shriek out for some entertainment, and that 
human nature seeking the counterbalance in itself 
of unrestraint should delight in seeing a huge, raw- 
boned, red-faced man with one eye go crashing 
through the gate at his own pleasure, without a 
hat, a ticket or an invitation. 

Once seated in the sport arena the crowd imme- 
diately shifts its psychological attitude. There is 
talking, shouting, moving, twisting, gambling, 
smoking, swearing, babble and confusion. Disorder, 
though confined, is rampant. The intellectual side 
of man’s nature is now taking a recess. Eventually, 
this unbalance becomes in its turn monotonous. At 
this moment up rises Joe Humphries, majestical, 
resonant, commanding, and makes a plea for the 
things of the mind. In him human nature again 
sees itself represented as grave and decorous in its 
ordered function of thought. “Quiet! Please! Quiet!” 

This sort of poetry has been going on since the 
world began. The Greeks would have made gods 
out of Joe Humphries and One-eyed Connolly. They 
made gods out of much inferior functionaries. It 
is nice to see that sport fans (unlike college pro- 
fessors with new scientific theories on the altera- 
tion of man through evolution) are innocent and 
childlike enough to see the poetry of its present- 
day heroes and have reached through them, the 
delightful borderland of mythology. It is a pleasing 
incident in the passing prosaic scene. 

There is much talk nowadays about abandon- 
ing the classics as being too full of legends and 
myths for the modern vitamin-fed man. But hu- 
man nature will go on making its legends and 
myths as long as the world lasts. For human na- 
ture has not changed, and is fundamentally the 
same today as it was in the time of Homer. Joe 
Humphries and One-eyed Connolly will stand as 
splendid examples of the kind of human beings out 
of which the Greeks made their poetry. 

Which having said, we may appropriately and 
apologetically say to ourselves: 

QUIET! PLEASE! QUIET! 
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THE PRESIDENT’S INAUGURAL 


IT seems to us, and we say it in admiration, that 
the President’s inaugural address took on at times 
the spirit and the very tone of an encyclical. Not 
only in its final appeal to God for guidance and in 
the moving Scriptural quotation at its close but also 
in a number of other sentences the President’s 
words seemed to echo certain passages in the fa- 
mous Papal documents. 

Mr. Roosevelt, for instance, denounced heedless 
self-interest as bad morals as well as bad economics, 
and that is a statement that might fairly be termed 
the theme of Quadragesimo Anno itself. Moreover 
he condemned, as Pope Pius condemned, “‘the abuse 
of power by those who betray for profit the ele- 
mentary decencies of life.” Raising a voice as indig- 
nant as the Vatican’s, he pointed to the appalling 
fact that millions of human beings in this country 
are denied the greater part of the necessities of life 
—necessities even according to the very lowest 
standards of the times. Moreover, he deplored the 
fact that countless numbers are attempting to live 
on pitifully meager incomes, that they suffer from 
indecent conditions, are denied opportunities to bet- 
ter their lot, are unemployed, ill-housed, ill-clad, 
ill-nourished. “Evil things formerly accepted will 
not be so easily condoned,” the President promised. 
“Hard-headedness will not so easily excuse hard- 
heartedness. . . . The test of our progress is not 
whether we add more to the abundance of those 
who have much; it is whether we provide enough 
for those who have little.” 

No doubt Mr. Roosevelt was extremely wise in 
confining the content of this second inaugural to 
a broad statement of general objectives, a sincere 
appeal to the good will of all citizens, and a splendid 
promise that the Administration would carry on. 
Yet we fear that many of his hearers share our 
own disappointment over the lack of definite speci- 
fications in his speech. 

How is the happy valley of which the President 
spoke, to be reached—practically and within the 
framework of the Constitution? Mr. Roosevelt fore- 
sees a United States “which can demonstrate that 
under democratic methods of government... the 
lowest standards of living can be raised far above 
the level of mere subsistence.” But granting that 
the country has undergone a change in “moral cli- 
mate” since the cold days of 1930, what specific 
legislative proposals will actually effect “our ability 
to improve the economic order’”’—an ability which 
the President says we have rediscovered? 

We found the inaugural address sincere, noble, 
and inspiring, but we wish it had been somewhat 
more definite. Does the President intend to offer us 
a Constitutional amendment giving Congress power 
to legislate the wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions of labor? Or does he intend to work for a re- 
striction upon the power of the Supreme Court? 
Or is he going to urge another series of laws 
achieving highly desirable social effects while they 
last but collapsing in their final test before the 
nine justices on the Bench? 
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EDITOR 


PRAY FOR PIUS 


DURING the past several weeks, there have been 
anxious Catholic hearts the world over. Pope Pius, 
whom we love as our supreme spiritual father, 
whom we trust as our champion against the forces 
of modern evils, whom we revere as the vice-gerent 
of Christ on earth, has been suffering as mortal 
man must suffer. Pope though he be, he is heir to 
the same ills as the humblest of us. Pope though 
he be, he has need, as have all of us, for strength 
of soul in the hour of distress. Let us, then, remem- 
ber him in our prayers that God may shepherd 
Him as he has shepherded us. 


THE WEALTHY 


NO better program of social justice was ever 
formulated, nor could be, than that of Christ 
Himself when He preached the doctrine of the 
universal stewardship of man. There was need 
of social reform in His day and almost fiercely 
He applied Himself to remedy it. His platform 
for economic reform was that man had been 
entrusted with certain gifts and talents, some 
earthly and others spiritual. These gifts were 
not his own, but merely entrusted to him as to 
a steward. It was his duty to employ them for 
the benefit of mankind in general and for his 
own soul’s sake. And woe to him that either 
wasted his talents, employed them wrongfully, 
or failed to make use of them at all. 

This doctrine is beautifully and clearly enun- 
ciated in the parable of the Master who left 
his household for foreign parts. On his depar- 
ture he distributed his goods among his ser- 
vants and enjoined them to employ them 
profitably until the day of his return when an 
account would have to be rendered, each ac- 
cording to the talents entrusted to him. 

If Catholics would only realize it, the best 
defense against Communism is this doctrine of 
Christ. The social evils of our day seem almost 
to parallel those of Christ’s time. Too long have 
Catholics devoted their energies to unmasking 
the errors of Communism as a philosophical 
system and as an economic program. It is not 
hard to show the incongruity and ultimate im- 
possibility of the whole Communistic program 
as an economic plan for present day social re- 
lief; but this method of attack does not seem 
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LABOR UNITY 


PIUS XI, beyond all other leaders of our times, has 
championed the man of labor and his rights. He 
has proclaimed, and the Bishops of United 
States have reaffirmed his words, the right of labor 
to organize and to demand justice. But both 
Pope and the Bishops have deplored the inability 
of organized labor, in so many instances, to pre- 
serve internal peace. Just now, in our nation, there 
is needless confusion in the fundamental principles 
of labor leaders, needless bitterness and strife in 
the ranks. A continuance of this disunion will ruin 
the man of labor. 


A BUT STEWARDS 


to get us anywhere. All this haranguing has 
not put one dollar in the pockets of the poor, 
nor one ounce of bread in the mouths of under- 
nourished children. While we have thus been 
wasting our energy, the Communist has gone to 
the very heart of the evil. 

Our preaching from pulpit, lecture platform 
and soap box will have to take a positive turn, 
if it is to-be at all effectual. The subject of that 
discourse, in season and out of season, must be 
the doctrine that man is but the steward who 
dispenses the goods of the Master in accordance 
with His teachings. There is no evil in possess- 
ing wealth; but there is one in employing it 
wrongfully, either for one’s own selfish in- 
terests or in the exercise of the power that 
wealth commands to the detriment of one’s 
neighbor. 

The evil of Communism is growing in spite 
of our purely negative measures to halt its 
progress. Unless we can persuade the wealthy 
classes that their rights are those of stewards, 
that they must be content with smaller profits 
so that the worker may enjoy a fairer share 
of his labors, the day is coming when barricaded 
streets will be seen in this country. The country 
is in a state of crisis, but it is not yet too late to 
remedy the evil. It is incumbent upon every 
pastor and Catholic leader to take an active 
part in bringing before the people the Catholic 
social program, which is none other than 
Christ’s own doctrine of man’s stewardship, so 
ably expounded by Leo XIII and our present 
Sovereign Pontiff. 









THE SPANISH ISSUE 


WHILE the carnage continues in stricken Spain, 
the battle of the press in regard to Spain continues 
in the United States. The foreign sources of news 
have been almost entirely captured by propagan- 
dists for the Leftists. The metropolitan, and espe- 
cially the small town, newspapers have been exer- 
cising what amounts almost to a censorship over 
treatment of news from the Rightists. Editorial 
writers, almost to a man, have been using their 
privilege to arouse sympathy for the Caballero 
junta and to vent their wrath on the Franco forces; 
to applaud Soviet Russia and Blum France and to 
condemn Germany and Italy. Thus far, in our na- 
tional press, Communist Spain has scored success 
over Republican Spain. 

There is no secret as to the attitude of the aver- 
age Catholic in regard to Spain. We deplore the 
conditions that have, long ago as well as recently, 
sown the seeds of conflict. We cannot but deprecate 
the circumstances, immediately prior to and conse- 
quent upon the February elections, that have pro- 
duced the bloody harvest. We must condemn the 
cruelties, the atrocities, the executions done in the 
names of the two warring factions whether by re- 
sponsible agents or by uncontrolled groups. We 
grieve over the loss of 250,000 lives, the casualties 
estimated thus far during the past six months. For 
the souls of all of these whether they belonged to 
the Right or to the Left, we offer a prayer to God. 

However, we cannot remain passively philosophi- 
cal. We cannot toss Spain aside by asserting that 
both of the warring Governments are bad, so bad 
that we cannot espouse one side rather than the 
other. There are elements in each Government and 
in each army that we cannot accept. Nevertheless, 
when we evaluate, objectively and without preju- 
dice, the leaders of each side, the philosophies pro- 
fessed by these leaders, the aims and purposes and 
programs of the two juntas, we can reach but one 
conclusion. Spain will be forever ruined by a vic- 
tory of the Valencia and Barcelona Communists; 
Spain will be given another chance to save its soul 
by the triumph of General Franco and his Republi- 
cans. In an interview published in the London Daily 
Mail, General Franco was reported to have ob- 
served that the war in Spain was not truly a civil 
war; it was Spain fighting against the aggression of 
a foreign force, the Third Internationale. “All that 
we are fighting for now, and all that we will fight 
for until the bitter end, is that final victory will 
banish from our soil the evil forces of Commu- 
nism,” he declared. It is not true that the only al- 
ternative to Communism is Fascism. There is the 
alternative of Christian democracy. 

However much we, as Catholics, express opposi- 
tion to the Communistic Left, and however close 
we may draw in our sympathy for the Christian 
Right, we must sternly forbid ourselves to regard 
the Spanish war as primarily, or even secondarily, 
a religious war. The Rightists cannot be held as a 
Catholic junta, the soldiers of Franco should not 
be applauded as Catholic crusaders for God. True, 
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they are almost wholly Catholic; but there have 
been many Catholics who have gone down to death 
on the other side. True, the Burgos Government 
has proclaimed that it seeks for peace and concord 
with the Catholic Church; but it has also declared 
that it will not be a confessional State, which means 
that it may or may not accept the Catholic prin- 
ciples of government. But the Catholics of Spain, 
the laity and the clergy and the hierarchy, have 
placed their trust in and have given their allegiance 
to Franco’s Nationalists. This they have done as 
Spanish citizens. 


MANILA, HOST TO CHRIST 


EVERY second year the Catholic world rises up to 
a sublime and supreme tribute to its King, Jesus 
Christ Who lives among us in the Holy Eucharist. 
Four years ago, Cardinals, bishops, priests and lay- 
folk gathered in overflowing numbers in Dublin 
of the east Atlantic. Two years ago, on the shores 
of the west Atlantic, prelates and their followers 
came to adore the Eucharistic Majesty at Buenos 
Aires. On February 3, pilgrims from the nations 
of Europe, pilgrims from Africa, pilgrims from the 
countries of North and South America, pilgrims 
from India and China, pilgrims from Japan and 
from Australia and from the islands of the Pacific 
will kneel side by side in the ancient Cathedral of 
Manila, will march in solemn procession along its 
avenues, will mingle their voices in chant and 
hymn, will honor, as far as man can honor, the 
Lord of the World enthroned on the high altar of 
the Philippine Islands that rear up out of the vast 
expanse of the Pacific waters. 

Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadelphia, 
will preside over the five days of Eucharistic fervor 
as the Delegate of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI. 
Seventy bishops, 400 priests, 5,000 pilgrims from 
far lands will unite with some 300,000 Filipinos, 
with the pastors and the bishops of the fifteen dio- 
ceses, under the leadership of the Archbishop of 
Manila, Most Rev. Michael J. O’Doherty, D. D. 
Truly, the Catholic Church is today, as always, fol- 
lowing the injunction of Jesus to gather all men of 
all the races of all the earth into His one fold. The 
greatest manifestation of this in 1937 is the Thirty- 
third International Eucharistic Congress at Manila. 

The Congress is an added blessing upon the 
Philippine Islands in the new era that they are en- 
tering. After being governed, since their discovery, 
by Spain and the United States, they are now inde- 
pendent and a true democracy. Manuel L. Quezon, 
President of the Commonwealth, and his Govern- 
ment, are Catholic, and are striving to dispense jus- 
tice and give freedom in accord with Catholic 
ideals. They have offered the fullest and heartiest 
cooperation to the Congress officials and the Philip- 
pine Bishops. The blessings of the King of Kings 
will surely descend upon this old Island with its 
new Government as a result of the intercession 
of the hundreds of thousands of adorers. May the 
Eucharistic King long rule over Manila and the 
Philippines! 
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FOUR CLASSES OF HEARERS 


RARELY, even in the Gospels, do we meet a lesson 
as pertinent, couched in terms as forcible as that 
which forms the theme of the Gospel for Sexa- 
gesima Sunday. These are times of telescoping into 
small space our religious duties, of deliberately 
planning our religious obligations to suit our con- 
venience, if not our ease. From these and other 
causes, the hearing of the Word of God is very 
likely to be sidetracked and to suffer. The obliga- 
tion of the clergy to preach the Gospel implies an 
obligation on the faithful to hear the Gospel 
preached. 

But the mere listening to the Gospel messages 
is not enough. The absence of respect, of the desire 
to learn, may easily turn the hearing of the Word 
into a mere formality, a barren process of routin- 
ism that will never open the springs of Grace to 
flood the hearer’s heart with good desires and ef- 
ficacious resolutions. How well the Master of the 
Vineyard, with a few bold strokes, shows what 
obstacles the fruitful reception of the Gospel mes- 
sage encounters in the indisposed heart! The first 
class is compared to the hard-trodden footpaths. 
The Word makes no impression on their hearts; 
and Satan, like the sparrows, snatches it away be- 
fore it can effect any good. The second class hears 
the Word of God with pleasure, and seems to take 
it to heart with enthusiasm. But their hearts are 
like the shallow surface that hardly hides the rock. 
The Word shoots forth quickly in the shallow soil, 
but, without depth of roots or moisture, it withers 
quickly in the burning heat of temptation, and dies 
in the stress of reverses and tribulation. 

The third group receives the Word which takes 
root, indeed, and germinates. But, like the seed 
amid the thorns, it cannot come to maturity. The 
cares of the world, engrossment with secular af- 
fairs, love of wealth, and search of pleasure, stifle 
the growing grain and kill it. This group, on which 
we may profitably concentrate, represents all 
whose hearts are divided between God and the 
world. They are not generous enough to tear them- 
selves away from self and the world and give un- 
divided allegiance to God. This third class is ever 
increasing in numbers. It is sad to reflect that in 
such the Word of God is in the long run no more 
efficacious than in the two preceding classes. The 
Kingdom of God suffereth violence, and in such 
as these, there is not the venturesomeness of the 
hero. 

There is a fourth class. There are those who take 
to heart the lesson of the Word and put it in prac- 
tice generously and perseveringly. And in such 
hearts, so disposed according to the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, the harvest is abundant and produces a 
thirty-fold, sixty-fold, even a hundred-fold. They 
come to the Master with full sheaves. 

The lesson is clear. It is the Word that matters, 
not the manner of its delivery. It is not the lack 
of oratorical skill in the preacher, but the lack of 
genuine Christian humility in the hearer, that 
chiefly accounts for the unproductiveness of the 
Word of God. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. At twelve, noon, January 
20, Franklin Delano Roosevelt ceased to be Presi- 
dent of the United States, and John Nance Garner 
finished his term as Vice President. The nation had 
no executive until 12.28 when Joseph T. Robinson, 
leader of the Senate, swore in Mr. Garner as Vice 
President for his second term, and when the Chief 
Justice of the United States, Charles Evans Hughes, 
administered the oath of office to Mr. Roosevelt for 
the duration of another four years. . . . A frigid 
rain beat down upon Washington. Nevertheless, the 
parade was held as best it could, the crowds lined 
the sidewalks despite the drenching, and the cere- 
monies were completed on the main portico of the 
Capitol. This was the first inaugural on another 
date than March 4; it was in accordance with the 
terms of the Norris Amendment of February 6, 
1933. . . . The inaugural Benediction was invoked by 
Rt. Rev. John A. Ryan, of the Catholic University, 
Director of the Department of Social Action, N.C. 
W.C. . .. President Roosevelt’s address won praise 
from and gave gratification to the vast majority of 
his auditors. Democrats called it “the gospel of real 
democracy,” and, not ungrudgingly, Republicans 
spoke of it as “a fine sermon.” . . . He recognized 
“the need to find through government the instru- 
ment of our united purpose to solve for the individ- 
ual the ever-rising problems of a complex civiliza- 
tion.” He believed that the Constitution of 1787 was 
sufficient now, as it was then, to solve problems 
utterly beyond individual or local action. In his first 
term, he brought the country out of stagnation and 
despair. There is “a change in the moral climate 
of America.” The challenge to democracy, he be- 
lieved, was still insistent: we as a nation are blessed 
with a wealth of great natural resources; yet, mil- 
lions are denied, are lacking in material comforts: 
“T see one-third of a nation ill-housed, ill-clad, ill- 
nourished.” He concluded with the assertion: “I 
assume the solemn obligation of leading the Ameri- 
can people forward along the road over which they 
have chosen to advance”; and a promise of seeking 
Divine guidance. 


AUTOMOBILE STRIKE. Near dawn, January 16, 
Governor Murphy, of Michigan, wrested a “truce” 
from the General Motors Corporation and the offi- 
cers of the United Automobile Workers of America. 
Meanwhile, more than 200,000 employes in the 
General Motors plants and in plants affected by 
them were idle; and production, with profits for the 
Corporation, was at a standstill. . . . The Union 
Officials held to the eight demands made on January 
4; of these, the most important was: “7. Recogni- 
tion of the union as the sole bargaining agency be- 
tween the corporation and its employes, for the 
establishment of joint tribunals and joint rules of 


procedure for the adjustment of disputes.” . .. W. S. 
Knudson stated that no rights of any worker not 
represented by the union would be prejudiced; also, 
no discrimination would be made against any em- 
ploye because of union affiliation. . . . On January 
19, Governor Murphy arrived in Washington, seek- 
ing Federal aid after the peace negotiations were 
broken off. According to January 21 headlines, he 
was “gloomy.” A discussion in which he, Secretary 
Perkins and General Motors officials participated, 
ended in a deadlock. . . . John L. Lewis, Chairman 
of the Committee for Industrial Organization, held 
that a “united front” of financial groups (steel, au- 
tomobile, rubber, glass, coal) “is intent on ending 
what they consider the ‘menace’ of the C.1.0., which 
has for its objective the organization of these mass- 
production industries.” 


SPAIN’S BATTLEFRONTS. Nationalist forces sudden- 
ly changed the scene of heavy fighting to the south- 
ern front in a drive to capture the seacoast city of 
Malaga. Fresh levies of troops after considerable 
resistance were finally landed at Estepona on the 
coast, about thirty-five miles east of Gibraltar, and, 
reinforced by forces holding the Ronda Sierra, suc- 
ceeded in driving Leftist armies beyond Marbella, 
about twenty miles from their objective. The cap- 
ture of Malaga with its port of entry for munitions 
and supplies would seriously cripple the Leftists and 
aid the Nationalists, by shortening the coast line 
of the blockaded area, correspondents asserted... . 
The Loyalists launched a heavy attack on General 
Franco’s positions south of Madrid in the vicinity 
of Lower Villaverde, and reported the capture of 
Cerro de los Angeles. Later advices proved the 
report premature, and Nationalists’ positions re- 
mained relatively the same. . . . In an interview 
given to foreign correspondents, General Franco 
again declared that no territorial concessions of 
Spanish domain had or would be made to any for- 
eign powers, that such accusations were part of 
“a fresh campaign of lies” spread abroad by the 
real foe of Spain, the “Russian Communist Inter- 
national.” . . . Lloyds of London reported the cap- 
ture of two Russian supply ships by the National- 
ists which were taken to the Ceuta base. 


FRENCH VOLUNTEERS. By a unanimous consent of 
the Chamber of Deputies (vote 591) Premier 
Blum’s Government was granted the powers it 
asked to take any measures it might consider neces- 
sary to prevent recruiting or transit of volunteers 
in French territory for service in either of the war- 
ring Spanish armies. This measure, which looked at 
first glance to be as clearcut a prohibition as that 
issued recently by Great Britain, was found on 
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examination to contain loose provisos that at pres- 
ent leave it still possible for Frenchmen to go to 
Spain and fight as they please: it was stated in the 
bill that the application of the powers granted to 
the Blum regime depend on the acceptance of an 
international agreement regarding volunteers... . 
In Italy and Germany it was indicated that France 
has an advantage over these countries in having a 
common frontier with Spain, which permits her to 
smuggle in men and materials without much diffi- 
culty; it was the situation in France, they declared, 
which must be most closely watched. 


RUNCIMAN ARRIVES. Walter Runciman, President 
of the Board of Trade of Great Britain, arrived in 
this country and spent a week-end at the White 
House as the guest of the President. Emphasizing 
the fact that he was here “on a holiday, not a mis- 
sion,” and that his remarks would be merely the 
private opinions of a British parliamentarian, he 
declared in regard to Britain’s position in world 
politics with relation to the development of world 
security that Great Britain “could not undertake to 
buy off trouble” by offering concessions to aggres- 
sive nations in an effort at economic pacification. 


AMBASSADOR IN Moscow. Joseph E. Davies, United 
States Ambassador to Soviet Russia, with his wife 
and daughter, arrived in Moscow; they were re- 
ceived enthusiastically by a large top-hatted dele- 
gation of Russians and foreigners in an uncomfort- 
able freezing temperature. The Ambassador’s ar- 
rival was heralded as an important factor in the 
future of Russian trade. Russian press notices wel- 
comed the end of the “interregnum” in United 
States representation as a harbinger of the estab- 
lishment of long-awaited trade relations with the 
United States, which would promote a better under- 
standing generally among European nations. Amer- 
ican cooperation was considered to be of vital im- 
portance to Russia at the present time, when man- 
agement and organization in industry is particularly 
needed. . . . Former Soviet Commentator, Karl 
Radek, and sixteen others including Gregory Piata- 
kov, former Assistant Commissar for Heavy Indus- 
try, Gregory Sokolinikov, former Ambassador to 
Great Britain, and L. Serebryakov, former Assist- 
ant Commissar for Communications, were brought 
to trial for treasonable participation in the Trotsky 
revolt. Observers looked significantly on the re- 
moval of Nikolai Bukharin, well-known journalist, 
from the editorship of the important /zvestia. 


Tokyo, ANTI-COMMUNIST. An appeal that the 
world adopt an “open door” policy of free trade in 
all colonies to give poor nations access to essential 
raw materials was made by Foreign Minister Ha- 
chiro Arita at the opening of Parliament, January 
21. He asserted that the adoption of such a policy 
by the colony-owning nations would go far to elimi- 
nate the present world tension. He cited the Inter- 
national Association of the Congo as the spirit to 
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be followed in settling colonial trade problems. By 
this, foreign citizens who established themselves in 
the Congo received guarantees of the open door in 
commercial operations, with equal opportunities to 
all nations. . . . He also gave a detailed account of 
the Comintern’s activities in China and Mongolia, 
defended the German-Japanese anti-Communist 
pact, invited cther nations to unite against the com- 
mon enemy, emphasizing Japan’s need of rapidly 
extending her armaments. ... Both Arita and Prime 
Minister Hirota laid particular emphasis on Japan’s 
efforts to promote friendship with the United States 
and Great Britain. Japan was pleased with the cor- 
dial relations with the United States, which latter 
country was influenced by a better understanding 
of the serious situation confronting East Asia. 


THE VATICAN. After a week that showed slight 
temporary improvement in health, the Holy Father 
took a turn for the worse on January 20. While 
said to be in no immediate danger of death, officials 
at the Vatican disclosed that hope of recovery was 
abandoned. The Pope had a recurrence of the severe 
pain in his right leg. Yet he did not allow the pain 
he was suffering to interfere with usual daily audi- 
ences, receiving on the above date Cardinal Pacelli, 
the Auxiliary Bishop of Milan, and Cardinal Ber- 
tram of Breslau. The latter was in the delegation of 
three Cardinals and two bishops sent by the Ger- 
man Episcopacy to confer with the Pontiff. The 
remaining members of the delegation were to be 
received later. As we go to press, the most alarm- 
ing reports are being cabled. Pope Pius has suf- 
fered intense pain due to successive heart attacks. 


ROME AND BERLIN. Rome was the center of Euro- 
pean interest during the week, due to the visit of 
General Goering, Hitler’s Minister of Air, Premier 
of Prussia, President of the Reichstag and more 
recently Director of the “Four Year Plan.” Rumors 
and surmises alone were left to the press and the 
public, because of the impenetrable wall behind 
which the representatives of the two Fascist na- 
tions planned. It was reported that neither was 
averse to a really effective non-intervention policy, 
and there were not lacking signs that the Soviet 
was being pushed to a back-to-the-wall attitude. ... 
The wish was clearly expressed by both German 
and Italian statesmen that the Spanish situation 
should be settled as quickly as possible. . . . Goering 
was due to return to Rome from Capri by Naples, 
for final discussions, in which he would be guided 
by instructions received from Hitler, who was 
meanwhile in communication with the German Am- 
bassador to Rome at Berlin. It was inferred in 
Rome that Mussolini would make a Berlin spring 
or summer visit as Hitler’s guest. . . . January 21, 
the Berlin Foreign Office issued a slightly veiled 
warning to Czechoslovakia to revise her attitude 
towards Germany. It expressed surprise that the 
latter’s domestic and foreign policies should be 
based today on the same assumptions as held good 
at the end of the victorious Coalition war. 
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LIVE FORCE 


EDITOR: It seems hardly possible that the deep 
and general somnolence of our great American 
Church Dormant will ever be disturbed by any- 
thing short of national persecution. If, however, 
the priests and the press will cooperate, we, the 
laity, may be able to cushion the shock. Otherwise, 
exhorting merely saves the saved but leaves those 
outside the Church to social ruin. 

What to do? 

Promote the St. Vincent de Paul Society and the 
Cooperative Movement. 

Why? The Vincentian’s work (1) begins at home; 
(2) cuts at the roots of conditions from which leak- 
age and Communism largely result; (3) is work 
which measures fitness for salvation; (4) will al- 
ways be necessary; (5) is the first natural manifes- 
tation of understanding the Mystical Body; (6) 
cannot perish in persecution. 

Practical application of the doctrine of the Mysti- 
cal Body requires, furthermore, that we do every- 
thing possible to insure a just wage and fair work- 
ing-conditions. No individual can hope to accom- 
plish this alone nor without a practical plan. 

The Consumer Cooperative is committed to this 
aim, and cooperation is the closest practical ap- 
proach to the ideal Catholic philosophy. It is, how- 
ever, entirely materialistic (which is the fatal de- 
fect of Capitalism), and it needs the soul with 
which Catholic influence alone can inform it. 

Despite certain elements, the League and the 
Movement, are anti-Communist, anti-Fascist and 
anti-ruthless-Capitalist. Catholics should keep them 
so. By neglecting them we miss a chance to put our 
Faith into action, lend color to the charge that the 
Church is reactionary, and let others carry the 
burden of a battle we should lead. 

What can the press do? It can make a practice 
of soliciting and publishing regional lists of readers 
or correspondents whom it has stimulated to a lay 
apostolate and who have signified a willingness to 
carry Catholic philosophy into action in non-Catho- 
lic circles. Thus it will make a living force out of 
responsive readers and help the Church to marshal 
her strength while she is still able to function ef- 


fectively. 
Flushing, N. Y. R. E. Scott 


WEDDING CHANT 


EDITOR: The wedding Mass sung entirely in Greg- 
orian, which so delighted the Pilgrim, was not “the 
first in this country.” Maine, at least until 1936 
B. N. (before November), was in, if not of, this 
country. 

Ours is a small parish of some 300 Catholic fami- 


lies. Ninety-nine per cent of our children are in the 
parish grammar school, where Gregorian chant is 
taught daily to all pupils. 

Every wedding for the last ten years has its 
Missa cantata, all in Gregorian, with the Proper 
and Ordinary sung by the parish choir. The bridal 
couple always, the witnesses nearly always, receive 
Holy Communion. There are no violins, no solos, 
no hymns during Mass, and no confetti, rice, old 
shoes or tin pans after Mass. The religious part of 
the wedding ends when breakfast begins at the 
home. 

This just grew to be the custom the day people 
realized that marriage is not only a great event, 
but a great Sacrament. 


Fairfield, Me. Rev. J. A. WINNEN 


INDIGNANT SON 


EDITOR: Your reviewer of The Blue Hills (Decem- 
ber 19), states that the author, Cornelius Wey- 
gandt, spent many years in seeking out the by- 
paths and forgotten places of his native Pennsy!l- 
vania, and adds that without any noticeable segre- 
gation Mr. Weygandt traces the development of the 
seven cultures that went into the making of that 
State as follows: German, Dutch, English, Welsh, 
Scotch-Irish, etc. 

Now will you coax the explorer to tell us when 
and where in Pennsylvania he found the term 
Scotch-Irish? Have him name one Irishman who 
was loyal to Washington who ever designated him- 
self as a Scotch-Irish American. He does not mean 
Robert Morris, president of the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick, who collected from members of his so- 
ciety an amount exceeding £100,000 for Washing- 
ton, when that patriot asked for only £150. 

Has the explorer ever heard of Barry, Moylan, 
McKean, Thompson and thousands of other charac- 
ters? These men were Irishmen and proud of the 
fact. Members of the Friendly Sons of that State 
wore a gold medal on which were figures of Hiber- 
nia and America. This society was cultured enough 
to attract George Washington as an honorary mem- 
ber, an honor which he prized highly. 

Perhaps the explorer means some other kind of 
contribution. But we cannot concede that he has 
found in Pennsylvania men who could be so suc- 
cessful that they be left out of the picture. 

Please let your readers know about the discov- 
ery of this “Scotch-Irishman.” This term is becom- 
ing very prominent in our school books, even in 
the Catholic schools. For Mr. Weygandt’s informa- 
tion, the definition for a “Scotch-Irishman” given 
by the late Doctor O’Malley was: “A Connaught 
man buried with Masonic honors.” 

Seattle, Wash. DANIEL PATRICK LYONS 
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ON BOOK-COLLECTING 
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THERE is a certain joyousness about book-collec- 
tors as a class; they are easily pleased. Their treas- 
ures are inalienable and permanent, for a book once 
bought and paid for is a possession that stays save 
in such rare and unhappy cases wherein the poor 
book-collector is distrained by the sheriff. Even 
‘then his books pass to their new owner with his 
marks of possession upon them; in Wordsworth’s 
books this was too often the trace of a buttered 
knife used as a page marker while the bard read 
during dinner; Coleridge scribbled notes on the 
broad margins of the books he borrowed from his 
friends. Dr. Johnson too was a notable defacer of 
rare volumes and today such defacements bring 
_ their premiums in the auction rooms. 

Herein is the clue to the subtle pleasure of col- 
lecting rare books; it is in them that the sentimental 
scholar feels most at home. How much better, says 
he, to read the authors of the seventeenth century 
in their proper dress, complete with misprints, 
Faithorne and Marshall’s engravings, catalogs of 
book-sellers dead three hundred years, and all the 
charm of old paper, old leather and old type. Any- 
one can read Carew or Crashaw in spruce, modern 
editions, complete with notes; the true lover of the 
period wants The Poems by Thomas Carevv, 
Esquire, One of the Gentlemen of the Privie-Cham- 
ber, and the Sewer in Ordinary to his Majesty. Lon- 
don. Printed by J. D. for Thomas Walkley, and are 
to be sold at the signe of the flying Horse, between 
Brittain’s Burse, and York-House. 1640. Or in 
Crashaw’s case, Steps to the Temple, published by 
Humphrey Moseley in 1646. 

Book-collectors are the most open-handed and 
magnanimous of antiquaries; they are ready and 
anxious for competition and have no selfish fear 
of newcomers on their preserve. So it is that a 
literature of book-collecting exists, for collectors 
great and small have set down the arcana of their 
art and the details of procedure for the instruction 
of the newcomer. Since every taste varies and no 
two collectors seek the same books this scorn of 
competition is well-founded. Only a few collecting 
fields are preempted by the millionaires and ren- 
dered impossible to the poor man, but what col- 
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lector worthy of the name will follow, sheep-like, 
the vagaries of collecting fashion? It is wise for the 
beginning collector to decide beforehand what 
period, subject or author he purposes to collect. 
Strike out on a line for yourself, be patient and 
study your subject and success is certain. 

Only recently the writer purchased a first edi- 
tion of Dryden’s Defence of the Duchess of York’s 
conversion, his celebrated controversy with Stilling- 
fleet, bound in the original calf and a fine, large 
copy—for seventy-five cents. This I tell you for 
your encouragement and not out of pride. Like- 
wise for a ridiculous price was purchased the first 
edition of Edward Gibbon’s Essay on the Study of 
Literature, his first book and though by no means 
a great work of literature, nevertheless an interest- 
ing bit of the eighteenth century, in its calf jacket 
and with the date 1764 on its title. One word of 
warning here, though; do not start to collect with 
an eye to resale and possible profit for you will 
be disappointed. Leave that branch of the game to 
the dealers and the shopkeepers, for it is their liv- 
ing and collecting should be your pleasure. When 
you have decided upon the object of your collect- 
ing, go about the shops and the great university 
libraries, familiarize yourself with the paper, bind- 
ing-style and printing of your period before you 
spend any money. This will save you many a dollar 
in the long run. 

Now as to the books of the collector, his aids and 
his studies. As has been said, they are many. We 
may divide them for convenience into two great 
classes: books written to give technical informa- 
tion about collecting, bibliographies or lists dealing 
with the work of a single author or subject, his- 
tories of printing, etc.; books written to give 
pleasure and encouragement. I am not so sure that 
the second class is not more important to the be- 
ginner. In this category we have two books of 
Andrew Lang whose collections of fairy-tales linger 
in childhood’s memory; these are Books and Book- 
men and The Library. If a reading of these two 
volumes does not arouse the collecting instinct in 
you, then you have it not. As a sophomore at col- 
lege I read the first-named of these, was bitten by 
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the bug, and three days afterward bought a first 
edition of William Cobbett for ten cents on a 
Fourth Avenue stand, so laying the cornerstone of 
a collection of Cobbett and Cobbettiana that is still 
a prized possession. 

Equal in entertainment value with Lang’s two 
books, I should put A. Edward Newton’s books on 
collecting matters, The Amenities of Book-Collect- 
ing, The Magnificent Farce, and others that space 
does not permit me to detail. The first mentioned 
may be bought in the “Modern Library” series and 
is a very pretty dollar’s worth. Mr. Newton’s in- 
terests are manifold, ranging from Dr. Johnson and 
Boswell to yesterday’s little, neglected book of 
poems. Some few of Christopher Morley’s essays 
deal with collecting and, of course, Charles Lamb 
was a collector-brother. The late Augustine Bir- 
rell scatters collecting reminiscence through all 
his pleasant essays but he never approaches the 
fine passion of Andrew Lang. There is a host of 
pleasant writing in French on the subject of book- 
collecting; I can mention only Charles Nodier, and 
Paul Lacroix who masqueraded under the name of 
the “Bibliophile Jacob.” 

The most useful technical, or semi-technical 
books, those that contain not so much tempting 
chatter as solid information, are harder to assort 
from the general mass. First and foremost, how- 
ever, I should put Iolo Williams’ The Elements of 
Book-Collecting which includes in its genial pages 
all the technical material that a beginner can well 
cope with. McKerrow’s Introduction to a Study of 
Bibliography is much dryer and more professional, 
but it is hard going for inexperience. I may men- 
tion here that anyone intending to collect first 
editions of modern authors, a thing of debatable 
value but a popular collecting fad at the moment, 
will find John T. Winterich’s books, A Primer of 
Book-Collecting and Collectors’ Choice of interest. 
The two great bibliographies that cover all fields of 
collecting are a bit outdated but still indispensable; 
they are Brunet’s Manuel for French and foreign 
books generally, and Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s 
Manual for English books. In Mr. Williams’ book, 
mentioned above, will be found a good list of the 
latest reference books in almost all collecting fields. 
The publications of the Bibliographical Society are 
of great help and are full of sound, disinterested 
scholarship. 

A good many interesting books about books fall 
midway between my arbitrary division of the litera- 
ture of book-collecting. Holbrook Jackson’s Anato- 
my of Bibliomania is one such, and the late Sir Ed- 
mund Gosse’s Essays are others. Not the least in- 
teresting portion of the book-collector’s reference 
shelf is occupied by book-sellers’ catalogs. Some- 
thing of the instinct for possession that impels the 
country dweller to pore over the catalogs of Messrs. 
Sears, Roebuck & Company in the long, winter 
months, also sends the collector to the catalogs 
of Maggs and Company, Pickering and Chatto, 
Thomas Thorp and Francis Edwards, all of Lon- 
don, and in our own country to those of Drake in 
New York, Hill in Chicago, Goodspeed’s in Bos- 
ton, and others too numerous to mention. If you 


have never seen a good book-seller’s catalog, you 
do not know what you have missed. The gentle- 
men of the trade set down such scholarly and pain- 
staking descriptions of their wares and illustrate 
them with fac-similes and reproductions to such an 
extent that their catalogs cease to be mere lists of 
goods to be sold and become glorious. It has been 
said that the modern book-seller’s catalogs are true 
textbooks of literature. 

If this hobby were more carefully fostered by 
university librarians and professors of literature, 
there would be a much more intelligent apprecia- 
tion of literature, its founts and sources, than there 
is at the moment. An easy and silent method of 
arousing such interest would be the display of such 
rarities as the library possesses, arranged by author 
or by period with ample bibliographical and literary 
identification given either in card or pamphlet 
form. Inquiries could be invited from those in- 
terested. Or if the library lacked rarities suitable 
for such an exhibition, some local bibliophile could 
be approached and a loan negotiated. 

The most difficult part of writing about book- 
collecting is the temptation to ramble from topic 
to topic. Now at the close of this article I find that 
I have omitted many good things, Mr. Esdaile’s 
little book on the sources of English Literature, 
for instance. No matter: there are always gaps 
on the true collector’s shelves. 


NOTES ON LANGUAGE 


SOMETHING should be said in praise of the “hap- 
py blunder,” in which the meaning comes off as 
fortunate in the mistaken phrase as it would in 
the correct one. The best example I know is the 
expression used by the Jesuit sacristan-brother who 
deplores every practice (such as the attachment of 
lace trimmings to the priest’s alb) which offends 
the strict requirements of the rubrics. “It’s not 
rule-bookical”’ he says. And he says it with the nec- 
essary innocence. 

Something also should be said in complaint of 
the “unfortunate word.” One that comes readily 
to mind is “typewriter” which is defined in the 
dictionary both as a soulful young lady and a soul- 
less machine. A German cook once remarked to 
me that his employer had run away “and married 
his typewriter.” I asked him if the name was Rem- 
ington. “No,” he said, “McCarthy.” 

But one of the first things I should like to do 
to make language more agreeable would be to at- 
tach the right sounds to the right objects. Take for 
instance “cat” and “mouse.” It must be obvious to 
anyone that a mouse is a big fluffy animal with 
soft hair and whiskers who comes purring around 
your feet when you sit down in the living-room. 
And a cat is surely an insignificant ridiculous little 
quadruped that goes scampering through a hole 
the minute you say boo. Try calling a cat a mouse 
and a mouse a cat and see how much better the 
words suit the realities. Mouse was once mus in 
Latin, and as such, appropriately delicate and small. 

L. F. 
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SAINT THERESE OF LISIEUX 


Not as a prima donna in a pose 

Before the swaying curtain when the play 
Is clamorously ended, her bouquet 

Loosed on the throng,—not even as a rose 
Can I conceive of you. Let others, those 
Whose lyric season is incessant May, 

Cull similes to strew your little way 

With hothouse verse and honeysuckle prose. 


You are too real, too actual, Therese, 

To live in metaphor. The girl behind 

The legend, could the legend fade, would be 
The girl you were, sobbing upon your knees 
In lowliness and love and anguish, blind 
With the beauty of a stark Gethsemane. 


ALFRED Barrett, S.J. 


SAINT TERESA OF AVILA 


I feel toward you as toward a meagre few 

Who down this earth have walked and breathed this air. 
Not that you mothered souls do I hold you 

The one of women who defies compare 

(Save one, a Lily blown from Galilee)— 

Not that you taught and teach the learnéd of 

The lore of laughter and the theory, 

The metaphysics, and the art of love— 

Woman of fire, flaming through challenged cell, 
Not even that your light outlines Him best—: 

But that at once you held the citadel 

And held my lonely Love against your breast; 

But that you walked in streets, yet walked apart 
And let Him warm His dear hands at your heart. 


Sister Mary St. Virornia, B.V.M. 


LIGHTS 


The stars are too remote; they are not felt; 

Man’s baffled gaze must fashion fancied charms 
Or clasp wide skies within a jeweled belt 

To find in molten worlds a fire that warms. 


A thousand windows twinkle on the night 

And carve out squares of splendor through the gloom, 
And hungering for its kind the curious sight 

Treads beamy lanes to fathom every room. 


Though lustrous galaxies grace sky and earth, 
The heart unsated in love’s enterprise 

Curtains the window and beside the hearth 
Rests in the rapturous star-light of two eyes. 


Francis P. DonNELLY, S.J. 
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UNUM CORPUS 
SUMUS IN CHRISTO 


Now loneliness can have no part of me, 
For I can never be 

Alone again. 

What overwhelming depth of mystery, 
This utter intimacy 

In joy and pain: — 

That you are mine, I yours, beyond the bliss 
Of our profoundest kiss, 

That we are one 

Beyond all human concept of desire, 
Merged in a fiercer fire 

Than flame of sun— 


Forever, dear, whether we walk apart 

Or rest, glad heart to heart, 

This thing is done: 

Our lives are mingled in one timeless flood; 

We share—we are—Christ’s Body and His Blood. 


MarcGareT M. K&LLY 








DELLA STRADA 


No fiddler can play, 
No lancer essay, 
No traitor betray 
My love for you. 


No robber can steal, 
No rose reveal, 

No heart feel 

My love for you. 


Woods cannot lumber, 
Stars number, 

Nor a dream slumber 
My love for you. 


No axe can swing, 
No bell ring, 

And no bird sing 
How I love you. 


No liar can lie, 
No crier cry, 

And no child sigh 
How I love you. 


Day cannot noon, 
Night cannot moon, 
Nor the desert dune 
How I love you. 





The winter snows, 
The wind blows, 
And God knows 
That I love you. 


THOMAS BUTLER. 




















BOOKS 


‘TIS FALSE, SIR, 
AND FULL OF DECEIT 


BEHIND THE SPANISH BarRICADES. By John Langdon- 

Davies. Robert M. McBride and Co. $2.75 
HERALDED by a few reviewers as the best book writ- 
ten so far on the Spanish situation, it might be well to 
begin this comment with the observation that no cor- 
respondent or observer as violently partisan and biased 
as John Langdon-Davies could possibly pass impartial 
judgment on a national entanglement too intricate to 
permit of anyone dreaming of dashing off even a mod- 
erately accurate account in the space of five weeks, as 
the author claims he did. The writer admits openly 
throughout the pages of his book that he is violently 
partial to only one side of this complex Spanish tragedy 
and his ty causes him to produce facts and inter- 
pret them in that light alone. 

Long residence among the Catalans does give him an 
insight into the character of these people, and 
his knowledge reflects itself quite favorably while deal- 
ing with them; but beyond these descriptions of charac- 
ter and countryside, which are accurate and well worth 
reading, it is hard to find any merit in the book which 
would serve the purpose of the careful historian. 

To write an unbiased account of what is going on be- 
hind S barricades it would seem important that 
the writer visit the other side of those barricades and 
give his readers a glimpse of the “Rebels” as well. Had 
he done so, the impartial observer would have noted 
among the far larger portion of the Spanish popula- 
tion under the Nationalist Government that “every- 
where work was being done as usual,” that peasants 
were unmolested in their occupation of the land that 
is rightfully theirs. But the purpose of the writer is quite 
definitely to propagandize for the Left Government and 
so he endeavors to tell the story of the whole of Spain 
from behind the Leftist barricades. 

Inaccuracies are so numerous throughout the book that 
it would be impossible to mention any but a very few 
in the space of a brief review. A few of the more glar- 
ing ones will be brought to attention so that the reader 
may be wary of the author’s facts in general. 

When Mr. Langdon-Davies writes casually of “a few 
burned churches and a few isolated acts of violence,” 
he seems to have been unaware of certain facts in this 
regard publicly thrown in the teeth of Azafia and Cabal- 
lero before the assembled Cortes, that between Febru- 
ary and June, previous to the fated July 18, no fewer 
than 170 churches had been totally burned, 69 political 
clubs had been destroyed, 10 newspaper offices set on 
fire, 251 churches partially destroyed, 34 public build- 
ings partially damaged, and some 300 bombs had been 
exploded. These facts declared in the presence of the 
Prime Minister and the cabinet of the “legitimate” gov- 
ernment were not contraverted. So hopelessly incapable 
of controlling the country was that Government that 
early in July the liberal EZ7 Sol declared that “a country 
cannot live in a state of anarchy, and Spain is in a state 
of anarchy.” The account of the death of Calvo Sotelo 
and the interpretation of causes leading up to his murder 
will hardly bear face in view of the sterling character 
usually given him by people on both sides who knew 
and respected him. 

Constant reference is made to the fact that the Basque 
Catholics are fighting on the side of the Left Govern- 
ment. The reader is not put in a position to judge this 
fact impartially by being informed that the Basques 
have always been, before everything else, essentially 
separatists and that their adherence, somewhat enthu- 


siastic at first, to the Left Government was due to as- 
surances of their independence. Later evidences seem 
to indicate that the Basques have become doubtful of 
their bargain, as is indicated by their present apathy 
in the war. 

A rabidly anti-clerical attitude is manifest through- 
out the entire book with no attempt on the part of Mr. 
Langdon-Davies to conceal it. This bias carries the 
author to many false interpretations and illogical con- 
clusions, as when he asserts that because “the fascist 
paper” ABC of Cordova (p. 183 and 184) declared that 
the Bishop of Pamplona had “granted indulgences to any- 
one who killed a Marxist,” the Bishop must have done 
so. The ABC was never a Fascist organ and, moreover, 
the Bishop never made such a proclamation. One hesi- 
tates to put credence in the author’s “facts” in view of 
his violent antagonism to everything Catholic or clerical. 

But perhaps the worst error the author falls into is 
the very one of which he unceasingly accuses other cor- 
respondents, and particularly, in his attack upon J. L. 
Garvin of the Observer. No distinction, he insists, is 
made between socialist, anarcho-syndicalist, anarchist 
and communist which, he decries, are all “Red” to these 
members of his craft. Yet for him the opposing party, 
regardless of political affiliation, is grouped without dis- 
tinction under the one opprobrious title of “Fascist.” He 
insists for the “Loyalists” that association with Russia 
does not make them Communist, while on the other hand 
support of Portugal, Germany and Italy necessarily lists 
Franco and all his adherents as “Fascist.” So many in- 
consistencies make the book unreliable. 

The concluding chapter of the book, “What It Means 
to Us,” in view of recent treaties and investigations on 
the part of Great Britain and France with Italy and 
Germany add yet further fuel to the funeral pyre of 
Langdon-Davies’ Behind the Spanish Barricades. 

ALBERT I. WHELAN 


MEXICO’S CHILD 
OF DESTINY 


Santa ANNA, THE Story OF AN ENIGMA WHO WAS 

ONCE Mexico. By Wilfrid Hardy Callcott. Univer- 

sity of Oklahoma Press. $3 
SANTA ANNA was an opportunist. But this verdict is 
not the last word nor is it complete. Dr. Wilfrid Hardy 
Callcott has added very much from a wealth of primary 
and secondary sources listed in the biography which 
change or at least modify this verdict. This new biogra- 
phy goes far toward a better evaluation of the Mexican 
“Child of Destiny.” Striking in this light is the keynote 
quality in the character of Santa Anna which the author 
makes out to be—Conservatism. Santa Anna was not a 
federalist nor even a democrat, though five times the 
waves of revolt rolled him back to the shores as presi- 
dent of a republic. He was a conservative by conviction. 
But he played well the role of opportunist all through 
the two generations of Mexico’s fight for independence. 
There is a great deal of the sordid and the cruel plunder- 
er in his make-up and tactics. He often fooled others 
and was himself often fooled by them. Shoddy politics 
and hypocritical flattery were his best assets. States- 
man he was not, and a soldier only by happy instinct 
of the adventurer. On the spot he repelled; at a distance 
he drew others. Feigned sickness and mock martyrdom 
for the popular cause made him a hero. Such is the pic- 
ture painted for us in this new work. 

With all this double faced policy, Santa Anna must 
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be fathomed in the light of the closing words of his 
public career. “But the illusions of youth are passed 
and in the presence of the great disasters brought about 
by that system (democracy), I do not wish to deceive 
anyone; the last word of my conscience and of my con- 
victions, is a constitutional monarchy.” For this he 
fought first out of ambition to center all power in his 
own hands, and secondly out of a sense of reality that 
absolutism was the only palatable popular cure for 
Mexico’s ills. “If I could have talked to the Emperor, as 
I desired, I would have told him without beating about 
the bush, that he should adopt the religious principle 
as the basis for his throne, the support of the conserva- 
tives and landlords, together with that of the clergy and 
army, uniting in the latter the old veterans and the 
best youth of the country.” 

To say, then, that Santa Anna was Mexico seems un- 
warranted. He was only the bob on the surface of 
anarchy and plunder which have all too often shaken 
the trend of the development of Mexican history. He 
was not the man to still even the ripples. Passim, the 
author touches on the share in this series of revolts 
which the Mexican Masons of the Scottish Rite Lodges 
had. Needless to say this share netted nothing good 
permanently and helped immensely in the disorders that 
followed. It was the Masonic sign of distress which 
helped Santa Anna to better treatment in the United 
States military camp where, for a brief span, he was 
held a virtual prisoner. The writer is only touching a 
sore spot when he describes the part of Polk, Taylor, 
Seward and the American Consuls in general, in their 
dealings with Mexico. It is more than a sore spot, for 
it is a malignant cancer. In the anarchy of Mexico some 
of the leaders in the Great Republic north of the Rio 
Grande have played and still play well their own role of 
greed at the price of security and peaceful development 
to a gentle folk who deserve a better place among the 
people of the world. JosEPH ROUBIK 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


LisertTy—Its Use aND ABUSE—VOL. I. By Ignatius W. 

Cox, S.J., Ph.D. Fordham Univ. Press. $2 
UNDER this significant title, the author presents the 
first volume of a text book of Ethics. The basic principles 
of Scholastic Moral Philosophy are set forth in orderly 
form, adapted to the class room and group discussion. 
The author, disclaiming originality of thought, has re- 
produced in clarity and simplicity the moral principles 
formulated by such eminent authorities as Brosnahan, 
Lamb, Macksey, Donat and Nivard. As one would ex- 
pect, the soundness of doctrine and the cogency of the 
proofs are beyond criticism. 

As a new textbook of Ethics, it reveals the mature, 
widely experienced mind of a professor who understands 
the approaches to the student mind. Especiaily notable 
are the brevity of definitions and proofs, the skillful 
turning of technical phrases into the current English 
idiom, the division of complex involved propositions into 
several direct statements. The amount of exposition is 
so proportional that the lecturer has scope for personal 
development and exemplification, while the student has 
in print the essentials for purposes of review or study. 
Commendable, too, are the topics for discussion listed 
after each chapter and the carefully listed books for 
supplementary reading. Most serviceable of all is the 
summary of basic principles in the form of question and 
answer, found in the Appendix. 

Not only for those actually doing college work in 
Ethics, but for those who have had the advantage and 
now wish to review it, will this volume and the second 
volume of applied principles serve admirably. It appears 
peculiarly adapted to the study club and group discus- 
sion, as well as to a summer school course. Both the 
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spirit of inquiry into social needs and reforms, as well 
as the adequacy of the answers exposed, promise wide- 
spread distribution and usage of these books. 


Lire INsuRANCE: A LEGALIZED Racket. By Mort Gil- 

bert and E. Albert Gilbert. Farrar and Rinehart. 

$2.50 
HERE one reads a concise account of the alleged evils 
of Life Insurance management. The subject affects mil- 
lions of people in the United States. In 1934, there were 
over twenty billions of dollars worth of Life Insurance 
in force. The authors describe what Life Insurance is 
and what it is not, and they make clear the principal 
details of the various kinds of Life Insurance: Ordinary 
Life, 20-Payment Life, Endowment plan, One-Year Re- 
newable Term Plan. It is stated that Life Insurance 
should be bought solely for the prime purpose of pro- 
viding for the beneficiaries after the death of the in- 
sured. “Saving” and “Investment” should be avoided in 
the Insurance contract. 

Methods are suggested by which the heavy expenses 
for premiums and overhead charges, which are met in 
plans principally advertised and recommended by man- 
agers and agents, may be avoided. The evils of Indus- 
trial Insurance are graphically described. Remedies for 
all the alleged evils of Life Insurance and Industrial 
Insurance are proposed. Already the Federal Govern- 
ment has investigated the Insurance Companies, but 
nothing has resulted for the protection of the policy- 
holders. The evils have continued because of the ignor- 
ance on the part of the policyholders of the intricacies 
of insurance. The client is wholly guided by the inter- 
ested agents. The present work should help to dispel 
that ignorance, since it reveals clearly the various forms 
of insurance contracts with their advantages and dis- 
advantages. 


Our RETREAT FROM MODERNISM. By Dan Gilbert. Fun- 

damental Truth Publishers. $1 
THE teachings of Modernism need only to be dragged 
into the light of day to be their own refutation. Dan 
Gilbert, author of Crucifying Christ in Our Colleges, 
pulls the skeleton out of the closet for us. He makes little 
effort at refutation, but strips Modernism from head to 
foot and shows it full of dead men’s bones. “We learn 
the meaning of Modernism . .. We meet the ‘God’ of the 
Modernists . . . We meet Jesus as the Modernists know 
Him ... We learn of Modernism in morals . . . The end 
of our trek,” are chapter headings. We do not wish to 
—— after this, but to “return to our Fathers’ 

aith.” 

Modernism, which according to the basic thesis of the 
book touches every phase of existence and sphere of 
thought, destroying not only the fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity, but also the fundamentals of the Christian way 
of life, “is not primarily a set of beliefs .. . it is not a 
series of logical ‘implications’ drawn in the light of 
modern science . . . it is not a theory, issuing from the 
inner sanctum of some brain trust of liberal theologians 
and materialist professors. It is an attitude toward life 
and toward the universe which has come out of the de- 
praved depths of the heart of man.” This is a humorous 
sally into the very camp of the liberals; they are the 
most unintellectual of men, and will never be received 
into the intelligensia, because they do not know where 
the intelligensia live. 


Ave Maria. Commissariat of the Holy Land. Wash- 

ington, D.C. $2.75. De Luxe $6.50 
OUR Blessed Lady must be much pleased with this ex- 
quisite volume. The old monastic style of illumination 
has been used to set off the pages whereon are litho- 
graphed the prayers of the Rosary in more than 150 
languages. It is essentially a book to be looked at, not 
read, since it consists largely in a repetition of the “Hail 
Mary” in many languages. But it would be a rare gift 
to Sodalists and all who have a special devotion to Mary, 
and should adorn the table in the guest parlor of every 
Catholic institution. 











ART 





THE final selection of medium, often unconscious or a 
result of chance, is closely related to the deepest psy- 
chological processes of the individual artist. Why should 
one man finally settle upon oil or fresco or etching or 
lithography or sculpture as his chosen material means 
of expression? Some, of course, will divide allegiance, 
admit several masters. Many, however, come eventually 
to a definite preference and stick to it. Such an artist 
is John J. A. Murphy. In whatever other media he may, 
at some time, have worked, one can consider him today 
only as a woodcutter, and as one of the most accom- 
plished masters of his craft practising it in America. 

For the first time in more than a decade, Mr. Mur- 
phy is having an exhibition which is to continue from 
January 26 to February 8 at the Walker Galleries. It is 
only to be hoped that readers of America who visit Mr. 
Murphy’s exhibition will view it, as all art should be 
viewed, in relation to its technical aspect. It is scarcely 
too much to ask anyone that he consider a stained glass 
window as something different from an oil painting. So 
also a woodcut is not a pen and ink drawing. In fact, 
there is a considerable parallel between glass and paint, 
and between woodcutting and pen and ink. In each of 
the two first cases, the artist works by letting light 
through; in each of the two latter, he puts color on. Just 
as it is possible to make a window look like a painting, 
so it is possible to cut a woodblock to look like a draw- 
ing. In both cases, however, the artist is doing violence 
to his medium. 

Mr. Murphy never does violence to his medium. All 
his proofs are evidently proofs, pulled from incised 
blocks. Nor does he ever try to protect himself by go- 
ing to the other extreme, allowing his black (uncut) 
areas to dominate his compositions. His black areas and 
his shaded areas and his white (completely cut away) 
areas always bear a rational relation to each other, 
never approach the melodramatic. 

In fact, if one is to criticize Mr. Murphy’s work ad- 
versely, it is precisely because of this great merit. It 
seems to me that occasionally in his preoccupation to 
avoid any false suggestion of traducing his medium, he 
becomes a trifle obscure. There is almost an element 
of confusion in a few of the engravings in this show. 
“Spiritual Unrest,” for example, is to me more unrestful 
than spiritual. “Injured Athlete” could do with a little 
more melodrama. Yet all this is trifling when I consider 
what can only be called the mastery of design and 
technique displayed in “Women and Children,” in 
“Sprinters,” with its magnificent use of pattern, in “To- 
morrow,” in “By the Sea,” which is not only a lovely 
design, but a triumph of skill, in “Nativity of the Cru- 
cifixion,” which combines a beautiful sense of design 
and control of means. Indeed, if one poor journalist had 
available the modest sum necessary for purchasing a 
proof of this last engraving, no innate sense of caution 
could prevent this drawing a cheque instanter. 

A few words need saying in tribute to another purely 
technical side of Mr. Murphy’s achievement—an aspect 
which perhaps will pass unnoticed by anyone not as- 
sociated with the graphic arts—and that is the superb 
way in which he pulls his proofs; for, once he has cut 
a block, he intrusts the printing of it to no one but him- 
self; he must carry the work to completion; he must 
mix his own ink, ink his own plate, pull his own proof. 
And the result, as any printer will testify, is near neigh- 
bor to perfection. The blacks are all black, and uniform- 
ly so; the edges between black and white paper are clean 
and sharp and good. 

After all the “woodcut” drawings (which never got 
closer to wood than the block under a zinc etching), 
after all the mannered mortuary engravings (of which 
the only merit is that they are cut on wood), it is a 





relief to see the work of a master of an ancient and 
very honorable department of the graphic arts. 

The Bignou Gallery presents to the public during the 
months of January and February an exhibition of sev- 
enteen paintings by Maurice Utrillo of his “White 
Period.” Utrillo’s special and marked genius reached its 
high point during the three years immediately before 
the World War, and the Bignou exhibition admirably 
covers these finest years of his productive activity. Un- 
fortunately what has appeared since has obviously suf- 
fered from the tragedy of the artist’s life. Indeed, only 
recently he was referred to as dead, and the rumor is 
that he has instituted libel proceedings in consequence 
of this error. 

It is almost futile to try to convey in words the par- 
ticular charm and excellence of Utrillo’s finest work. 
The admirable solidity of his painting, his extraordinary 
attainment of effects by the use of various tones of white 
in contrast with browns, and greens, and light blues, 
are things which must be seen. Certainly no justice is 
done it in photographic reproductions, which lose all the 
fine texture and feeling of solidity which were evidently 
his principal pre-occupations. It is to be regretted that 
the show at the Bignou Gallery cannot be seen in other 
cities throughout the country so that those to whom the 
painter is unfamiliar may understand how fine was his 
achievement. 

At the Gallery of the American Fine Arts Society 
there will continue until January 21 the yearly exhibition 
of the American Water Color Society. It is rather too 
bad that so much time should have been spent on work 
of which so little seems excellent. Most of the four hun- 
dred odd paintings exhibited show technical ability; a 
few seem worth the trouble of painting them. But the 
great majority are painfully meaningless. The wildest 
surrealism seems preferable to much of the vulgar noth- 
ingness produced by the water colorists. It is almost 
with relief that one finds four paintings by Howard 
Giles which, although perhaps not in any way great, 
are at least pleasing and workmanlike. But the most 
melancholy reflection engendered by this exhibition is 
caused by examining the prices which the water color- 
ists set upon their work. If American artists could only 
be persuaded that the public will buy pictures—when 
pictures are priced within the public’s means. Then, cer- 
tainly, the greatest step toward a healthy American 
artists’ life would have been taken. As it is at present, 
one has to be an economic royalist to purchase the 
simplest kind of minor work, and the result in most 
cases is either that the artist must have independent 
means or else that he must be supported by the Govern- 
ment. A number of the small water colors in this ex- 
hibition would make very pleasant decorations for any- 
one’s wall, and yet when one examines the prices in the 
catalog one is amazed to find them as high as one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for what are really quite modest 
efforts. 

It may not be amiss to conclude by calling attention 
to a competition being conducted for the Rev. E. P. Gra- 
ham of Canton, Ohio, by the Liturgical Arts Society. 
This competition is for a painting of the forty saints 
mentioned in the Canon of the Mass. Announcements 
of the competition were sent to more than a hundred 
art schools and institutions. The Catholic public in gen- 
eral may be interested to know that the terms of this 
competition, a copy of which will be gladly sent by 
the Liturgical Arts Society to anyone upon request, have 
been described as model in their fairness by a number 
of professional groups. It is a matter of some pride that 
a Catholic priest and organization should help to show 
the way toward a better solution of the vexing prob- 
lem of competitions. Harry Lorin BInsse 
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FILMS 








BLACK LEGION. This is a grim photoplay, dealing in 
intensely realistic fashion with the night-riding exploits 
of the hooded Black Legion. It contains a relentless in- 
dictment of race hatred and religious intolerance which 
may have a chastening affect upon certain, self-appointed 
wardens of justice and free opportunity. The plot con- 
cerns a semi-literate, unimaginative plodder in an auto- 
mobile factory who is embittered when the promotion 
he expects goes to a man of foreign extraction. He be- 
comes easy prey for the One-Hundred-Percent-American 
cabalism of the Black Legion and his association with 
their lawless punitive expeditions ends with his murder- 
ing a friend. Threatened with injury to his wife and 
child, he submits to the trumped-up defense arranged 
by the financial backers of the Legion but midway in 
the trial he explodes the perjured alibi, exposes his con- 
federates and with them goes to jail for life. There is a 
wealth of power in the film and the subtle degeneration 
of a normal, home-loving laborer into a sadistic, ego- 
tistical hoodlum is a phenomenon that demands our 
shamed attention. Humphrey Bogart’s portrayal of the 
chief role is starkly effective and as his wife Erin O’brien 
Moore makes splendid use of her first real screen op- 
portunity. Among the others, Dick Foran, Ann Sheridan 
and Henry Brandon contribute sincere performances. 
Archie Mayo’s direction aims at sincerity without pyro- 
technics and the judge’s speech which closes the picture 
is an admirable restatement of the principles of true 
Americanism. The subject of the picture is such that it 
can be understood and appreciated only by adults. 
(Warner) 


CRIMINAL LAWYER. The tribulations of a criminal 
lawyer turned district attorney are outlined in this melo- 
drama of familiar pattern. Trapped into marrying an 
heiress he does not love, the hero is under pressure from 
outside sources when he prosecutes a night club shoot- 
ing suspect. A beautiful witness, with whom he is really 
in love, is threatened into perjury and it is the indelicate 
task of the district attorney to denounce her in court. 
But all turns out well amidst scenes of supposedly heart- 
rending self-sacrifice. Lee Tracy is his usual voluble self 
and Margot Grahame is the lady in the toils of crime. 
Eduardo Ciannelli continues to be sinister and the film 
owing to its highly colored subject matter, is reserved 
for unsuspecting adults. (RKO) 


MEN ARE NOT GODS. Triangles attempt a comeback 
in this story of a matinee idol who seeks escape from 
the too kind ministrations of his wife in an infatuation 
with a stenographer. After resisting the actor’s atten- 
tions for some time, the girl relents but has a change 
of heart in time to prevent his murdering his wife. Al! 
in all, not a very nice tale in spite of its moral solution. 
Miriam Hopkins, Gertrude Lawrence and E. A. Matthews 
cannot save the adult drama from mediocrity. (London 
Films) 


BULLDOG DRUMMOND ESCAPES. The latest epleode 
of the resourceful Captain Drummond’s adventures 
suffers from a story that is consistently unexciting. It 
struggles against the disadvantage of Ronald Colman’s 
absence from the title role and, although Ray Milland 
does as well as can be expected in his stead, the per- 
sonality of the suave Briton no longer hides a multiude 
of weaknesses. On his return to England, Drummond 
looks up his friend Algy and encounters a young lady 
in the power of her counterfeiting guardian. A generally 
inept production, it is not helped much by its thin dia- 
logue. Heather Angel, Reginald Denny and Sir Guy 
Standing are also in the cast of this adult film. (Para- 
mount) THomas J. FrrzMorris 
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EVENTS 


Tue ParaDE or EVENTS. . . . Man’s inventiveness flowered, 
strode on... . An elastic vest for heavy eaters made 
its appearance. In the past, difficulties encountered by 
heavy eaters at public banquets aroused little sympathy. 
The new vest allows for considerable expansion during 
a meal, will solve the problems of the big-appetite group, 
vest men said... . A method of turning garbage into 
electricity was devised. Scientists thought they could 
turn the electricity back into garbage if any new de 
mand for garbage should appear. . . . In Germany houses 
with garbage walls were constructed. . . . The idea of 
employing compressed garbage for automobile bodies 
was toyed with. . . . New hiccough treatment evolved. 
Firecrackers were placed under the chair of the hic- 
coughing person, and exploded. Improvement in the con- 
dition of the patient was noted. The new technique may 
find application in future medical practice, specialists 
said. . . . Disheartening accidents insisted on persist- 
ing. ... A Western man fractured his neck while turn- 
ing over in his sleep. It was the first time he ever 
fractured his neck while turning over in bed, he re- 
vealed. .. . A national problem pressed for solution as 
the number of people kicked in the face by horses and 
mules increased over the week. Solutions were suggested. 
One was to train horses and mules not to kick people 
in the face. ... A Glasgow man slept continuously for 
fifteen years, waking only for the three daily meals. 
Last week doctors feared for him. He had slept through 
his first meal. ... 


A rumor that King George VI intended to grow a beard 
spread through England. No announcement would be 
made, the rumor said, but the first faint evidence of 
the new growth would appear on Coronation Day. The 
British Home Office refused to confirm or deny. Most 
recent constitutional rulers of England have leaned to 
beards, the chief exception being Victoria. . . . Heroic 
selflessness thrilled the public. A New York woman 
plunged into a burning building, risked her life to rescue 
a pet cat. The cat’s name was Towser. ... The “sit- 
down” strike technique, splashed over into new fields. 
Chicago patrons of a restaurant, brought their own 
food, occupied all tables, refused to let customers do 
business. The restaurant’s cooking had failed to stir en- 
thusiasm among the patrons. . . . The first annual din- 
ner of the Benevolent Order of Fred Smiths of America 
was held. . .. The movement to prevent passengers from 
calling Pullman porters George was launched. Senator 
George was elected President. .. . At the recent exhibi- 
tion of the Museum of Modern Art in New York, can- 
vasses by insane artists were shown beside paintings by 
some sane surrealists. Some observers preferred the 
work of the psychopaths. The dispatch of insane foreign 
correspondents by American newspapers in an effort to 
improve their present service was suggested. ... Ac- 
counts coming out of Madrid of so-called Red victories 
read like Mark Twain’s account of his “victory” in a 
rough-and-tumble fight. Mark described it thus: “Thrust- 
ing my nose firmly between his teeth, I threw him heavi- 
ly to the ground on top of me.” .. . 


Since January 1, Governor Lehman, of New York, has 
commuted to life imprisonment the death sentences of 
eight men convicted of murder. ... A New York judge 
criticized the Governor for this action. . . . Over the na- 
tion, the average time “lifers” actually spend in prison 
is forty-three months. . . . Not a few of the homicides 
occurring throughout the country are committed by men 
who had been convicted of a previous murder and later 
released from jail... . One cannot refrain from wonder- 
ing if history will not repeat itself in the case of these 
eight men. THE PARADER 
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